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Ethelbert Talbot 


October 9, 1848-February 27, 1928 


Bishop of the Missionary District 
of Wyoming and Idaho 
1887-1898 


Bishop of Central Pennsylvania 
1898-1909 
And of Bethlehem 
1909-1928 


Presiding Bishop of The Episcopal Church 
[The Last by Right of Seniority] 


1924-1925 


By 
The Reverend Canon 
C. RANKIN BARNES, D. D., S. T. D. 
Secretary of the General Convention 
and of the National Council of 
The Episcopal Church 


Ancestry 


THELBERT Talbot was a lineal descendant of Richard Tal- 
™ bott, who came from England to Maryland in the early 1650s. 


River in Anne Arundel County. He married Elizabeth Ewen, daughter 
of Major Richard Ewen, who had settled along the same stream in 
1649. Four or five generations later the family dropped the final “t’” 
from the original spelling of its name. 

A vigorous descendant in this line was John Alnutt Talbot, born 
November 18, 1805, in Erie County, Pennsylvania, although his parents 
had previously lived in Maryland. He graduated from Jefferson Medical 


, oe There he purchased Poplar Knowle, a plantation on West 
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College in Philadelphia, and then practised for a while at Culpeper 
Court House, Virginia. Feeling, however, the call of the West, he 
moved out to the little frontier settlement of Fayette, Missouri, be- 
ginning his practice there about 1832, In that same community, des- 
tined to become the seat of Howard County, he married Alice Williams 
Daly a year later. 

Alice Daly, known familiarly as Elsie, was a daughter of Laurence - 
Jones Daly, a native of southern Ireland and a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Emigrating to America, he settled in Kentucky, where 
he easily secured employment as a schoolmaster. He married Mrs. 
Elizabeth Williams Morrison, a widow of Virginian background, and 
all their children were born in Kentucky. Alice Williams Daly was 
born near Nicholasville on September 5, 1814. Five years later, the 
family moved to Fayette, where the father taught school for many 
years. 

This marriage, solemnized on June 13, 1833, between the village 
physician and the schoolmaster’s daughter, was a very happy one. She 
bore him eleven children—three daughters and eight sons. Two of the 
latter, however, died in infancy. 

While their children were still young, Dr. and Mrs. Talbot were 
confirmed by the Right Rev. Cicero S. Hawks (1812-68), bishop of 
Missouri. With others they helped to organize St. Mary’s parish, 
Fayette, and to build St. Mary’s church. Every Sunday Dr. Talbot 
would drive to church with his entire family, the boys usually following 
the large family carriage on horseback. 


Birth and Boyhood 


THELBERT, eighth of these children and fifth of the sons, was 
born in Fayette, October 9, 1848. The family home, however, was 
soon changed. As Ethelbert himself described it years later: 


“Having secured a competency through his practice and some 
judicious investments made at a comparatively early age, Dr. 
Talbot gradually retired from the active duties of a physician 
and purchased a large farm about five miles from Fayette, 
and there erected a commodious, brick house where his family 
lived until both he and my mother passed away. The chief 
object he had in view in removing to the country was that he 
might give his six sons the environment of an out-of-door 
life and enable them to escape the rather narrowing and be- 
littling influences of a small town.”* 


‘Talbot MS., p. 4. For a description of this manuscript, see below, Bibliog- 
raphy, Section III. 
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At first Ethelbert attended school with his younger brothers, the 
teacher being his sister Alice, eleven years his senior, and the school 
a little house on the Talbot farm. When he was about ten years of 
age, however, he began to attend Central College, a co-educational 
preparatory school which had been established in Fayette by the Metho- 
dist Church in 1854. Each of the Talbot boys had his own mule upon 
which he rode to school daily. 

An early school friend of Ethelbert was Abiel Leonard, Jr., son of 
Judge Abiel Leonard, born in Fayette just three and a half months 
earlier than himself. They sat on the same bench, attended the same 
church, and became devoted friends. 

The later reminiscences of Ethelbert indicate that the teacher whom 
he recalled with the greatest admiration and affection was Carr W. 
Pritchett (1823-1910), who managed to hold Central together during 
the crisis of the Civil War. His specialty was mathematics. He after- 
ward founded Pritchett College in Glasgow, Missouri, and was also at 
one time in charge of the Washington Observatory. He was the father 
of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett (1857-1939), president of the Carnegie 
Foundation. Ethelbert later recorded his appreciation of his teacher. 


“Tt was to Mr. Pritchett that I was chiefly indebted for my 

preparation for college. He was not only an excellent and 

most conscientious teacher, but he was also a devout and 
earnest Christian gentleman whose high ideals and exemplary 

life left a strong impression upon the character of his stu- 

dents.’”? 

During the long summer vacations and especially at harvest time, 
the Talbot boys were expected to help in the work of the farm. Dr. 
Talbot’s conviction was not only that such assignments taught his 
sons how to work, but that familiarity with the processes of planting 
and reaping, the alternation of crops and the raising of stock would be 
helpful to them regardless of their future occupations. Hunting and 
fishing were the favorite sports of his sons. Squirrels, rabbits, quail, 
wild turkeys, wild geese, ducks, raccoons and opossums abounded in 
the nearby woods. The pursuit of all these intrigued young Ethelbert, 
but coon hunting was his favorite. The Bonne Femme, a stream that 
flowed through the farm, afforded handy opportunities for catching cat 
fish, whereas only a few miles away ran the Missouri River with its 
abundant possibilities for larger varieties. 

The atmosphere of the Talbot farm was more Southern than 
Western. Later Ethelbert recorded his memories of it. 


2Talbot MS., p. 13. 
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“No adequate account of our home life could be given without 
mention of our servants, all of whom were Negroes. In those 
days, in that part of Missouri, slavery was all but universally 
the rule, and there was no other kind of domestic help. Since 
my father died several years before the beginning of the Civil 
War in 1861, he owned at the time of his death a large number 
of slaves.’”* 


There still survives Dr. Talbot’s family Bible in which he recorded, 
in his own hand, the date of purchase and probable age of 33 of these 
slaves. One of these, “bought on July 28, 1847,” was assigned to take 
care of Ethelbert when he was an infant, and he never forgot her con- 
tinued devotion to him. 


“There was one faithful and devoted servant whom I must 
mention out of sheer gratitude to her and recognition of her 
loyalty to our family and devotion to myself. Her name was 
Matilda, and she came into our family as a young girl, about 
18 years of age, to be my nurse at the time of my birth. From 
that time to the time of her death, she took the greatest per- 
sonal interest in me, and manifested her devotion and affection 
at every opportunity.”* 


The death of Dr. Talbot occurred on August 1, 1858, and the 
Civil War broke out less than three years later. That bitter conflict 
corresponded with Ethelbert’s early adolescence and left its mark upon 
him. Missouri was emphatically a border state, settled alike by Vir- 
ginians and Kentuckians, by New Englanders and New Yorkers. The 
resulting differences of opinion tore the state from one end to the other. 
Nor did the Talbot family escape. Ethelbert’s older brother, William, 
ran away from home and joined the Confederate Army before he was 
16, whereas their brother-in-law, Thomas Ward, served in the Union 
Army. Furthermore, Ethelbert had his own convictions. 


“So far as a boy of 13 or 14 is capable of forming an opinion, 
I may say that my sympathies were on the side of the Union, 
and in this regard I was in agreement with my mother, who 
was never in favor of the secession of the South.” 


Although there was considerable fighting in certain sections of Missouri, 
most of this took place far from Fayette. Ethelbert later recorded: 


®Talbot MS., p. 9. 
*Ibid., p. 10. 
pp. 17-18. 
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“The nearest approach to actual warfare I can recall was the 
battle of Booneville which took place about nine miles from 
our home. I well remember with something of awe, even now, 
how we children were affected by the roar of the cannon on that 
occasion. It was on the 17th of June, 1861.”° 


College Days 


HEN Ethelbert Talbot completed his studies at Central, he was 
quite certain as to his work in life, but equally uncertain as 
to his choice of a college. He was fully determined to study medicine 
in the steps of his beloved father. He had long cherished the idea of 
going to Yale, possibly because that was the college of the husband of 
his sister Alice, Thomas Ward, whom he greatly admired. Other 
members of the family urged him to select Trinity College. He could 
not, however, bear to separate himself from his friend Abiel Leonard, 
and followed him to Dartmouth, the alma mater of the latter’s father 
and older brother.’ The two friends were confirmed together in St. 
Mary’s Church by Bishop Hawks during the summer. 

So the two boys set out from Fayette in September, 1866, traveling 
by stage coach to the nearest railroad station. For Ethelbert it was 
the first extended trip away from home. Their journey to New Hamp- 
shire was broken by a Sunday spent in New York. 

Arriving at Hanover, the boys reported to Dr. Asa Dodge Smith 
(1804-77), the distinguished president of Dartmouth, who assigned 
them to various professors for their entrance examinations. Having 
passed these successfully, they entered upon the curriculum which, for 
freshmen, was quite conventional, including Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics, with a modicum of history and English literature thrown in. 
There were no electives whatsoever. Talbot found that, owing to Mr. 
Pritchett’s careful training, he had an excellent preparation in mathe- 
matics, which helped to make up for his deficiency in Greek. 

Talbot’s determination to follow his father into medicine did not 
last very long. His first courses in anatomy and physiology, taken at 
the medical school then connected with the college, filled him with such 
revulsion that he joined his friend Leonard in looking toward the law. 
On the campus Talbot enjoyed playing both baseball and football, al- 
though he claimed no proficiency in either sport. 

It was the custom for some Dartmouth students to teach school 
for three months during the winter term, and the faculty obligingly 


*Talbot MS., p. 19. 
"My People of the Plains, pp. 211-2. 
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arranged the curriculum to make this possible. Many of the students, 
particularly veterans from the Union Army, needed such work in order 
to meet their college expenses. Talbot decided to secure such work 
for himself. 


“As my own resources were somewhat limited, I determined 
to avail myself of the opportunity to teach. I was led to this 
step for the further reason that I thought the experience, while 
entirely a new one, would prove beneficial. For two winters, 
therefore, I was a schoolmaster. One winter I taught at Lyme, 
New Hampshire, in a country district about fifteen miles from 
Hanover, and the second winter at Ascutneyville, Vermont.”* 


His salary for these efforts was $33.33 per month and his board. The 
latter was provided through “boarding around,” by which it was ar- 
ranged that the teacher should stay two nights in every home in which 
there was a scholar. Since one father and mother sent six children to 
his school, young Talbot came to feel like one of the family by the end 
of twelve days! 

Talbot’s four years at Dartmouth were completely happy ones. He 
graduated in 1870 among the top third of his class of 50, and had been 
elected to membership in Phi Beta Kappa. He and Leonard were mem- 
bers of the Psi Upsilon fraternity. 


Vocation and Theological Seminary 


N their matriculation at Dartmouth, Talbot and Leonard were 

equally disappointed to find no regular Episcopal services in 
Hanover, although a priest of the diocese of New Hampshire would 
occasionally visit the town to administer the Holy Communion to its 
few scattered communicants. A small frame building, once used as a 
Methodist chapel, had been made over to provide a proper setting for 
these rare occasions. Since all Dartmouth students were obliged to 
attend Sunday services in the old college church or elsewhere, the two 
18-year olds decided that regular Episcopal services were not impossible. 
Accordingly they wrote to the aging bishop of New Hampshire, the 
Right Rev. Carlton Chase (1794-1870), asking if he would license them 
as lay readers. The bishop cheerfully encouraged their plan to an- 
nounce that lay services would be held regularly on Sunday mornings. 


“Though we were both licensed to officiate in that capacity, 
at first only Leonard had the courage to do so, while I under- 
took to be responsible chiefly for the Sunday School.’® 


8Talbot MS., p. 38. 
*Jbid., p. 31. 
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Before long the two young men invited the newly ordained Rev. 
James Haughton (1839-1914), vicar of Christ Church, Exeter, New 
Hampshire, to visit little St. Thomas’ mission. This young priest, 
originally a Congregationalist, had been led into the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church by the Rev. Frederic Dan Huntington (1819-1904), 
while rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. Mr. Haughton was so im- 
pressed by the opportunity which St. Thomas’ offered for work among 
Dartmouth College students that he became its priest in charge. This 
was the man who, perhaps unconsciously, led both Talbot and Leonard 
to forsake the law for the ministry. Talbot later wrote of him with 
deep appreciation : 


“While I insist that I was truly called, according to God’s will, 
to seek Holy Orders, I have always felt that, humanly speak- 
ing, that strong desire was the result of the personal influence 
of the Rev. James Haughton. It is true that before he came 
I had been engaged in church work with my good friend 
Leonard and had greatly enjoyed it. But the effect of Mr. 
Haughton’s life and character upon my mind was such as to 
cause me to feel that the work in which he was engaged gave 
a man the very greatest possible opportunity of serving help- 
fully his fellow men. The more experience I had in such work, 
under his wise and sympathetic leadership, the happier I be- 
came. I seemed so abundantly compensated simply by the 
consciousness that the quality of the work was so permanent 
and that such a calling as the ministry furnished such inspiring 
motive as to be irresistible.”*° 


Talbot was a sophomore when he reached this decision. Although 
increasingly certain of his vocation, he felt a strange reluctance to dis- 
cuss it. He said nothing about it to Mr. Haughton. He said nothing 
about it to Leonard. One day, however, he decided he could keep his 
hopes to himself no longer. He asked Leonard to go for a walk, an- 
nounced his plan to seek holy orders, and was immediately told by 
Leonard that he had reached the same decision. Now they were even . 
more closely tied together by a common sense of vocation. 

While their choice of the ministry as a life work had become clear 
to them both, it was further encouraged by the enrollment at Dart- 
mouth, as a junior, of Isaac Lea Nicholson (1844-1906), a 24-year old 
Baltimorean."* He had left a lucrative position in his father’s bank to 
prepare for the ministry, and had employed tutors in order to enter 
college with advanced standing. He graduated in 1869, one year ahead 
of the inseparable pair from Fayette. 


1°Talbot MS., pp. 34-5. 
11Consecrated as fifth bishop of Milwaukee, October 28, 1891. 
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After spending the summer of 1870 at their Missouri homes, Talbot 
and Leonard, both destined to become bishops, returned to the East 
to enter the General Theological Seminary, New York. There they 
found themselves members of a particularly interesting class. It in- 
cluded three other future bishops—Joseph Horsfall Johnson (Los 
Angeles), Cameron Mann (North Dakota and, later, South Florida), 
and Theodore Nevin Morrison (Iowa). 

The only shadow on Talbot’s seminary course was the death of 
his mother during his first year. She was suddenly taken ill with 
pneumonia and died August 15, 1871. 

Like many another seminarian needing to supplement his income, 
Talbot spent his Sundays in lay reading and Sunday school work. 
During his first year, he assisted the Rev. Robert E. Terry, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, who had known him as a child in Missouri. 
During his second and third years, he was in charge of St. Mark’s 
mission, Mendham, New Jersey. Usually he went out there on Fridays, 
taking a train to Morristown and a stage for the last seven miles. There 
he had the pleasure of building what he called “a neat little church.”** 

In the seminary, Talbot’s favorite subject was Church history, and 
he won the competition in that subject in his senior year. He was 
graduated in June, 1873. 


Deacon and Priest 


N St. Peter’s Day, June 29, 1873, the Right Rev. Charles Franklin 

Robertson, S.T.D. (1835-86), bishop of Missouri, ordained 
Ethelbert Talbot and Abiel Leonard to the diaconate in the Church of 
the Transfiguration, New York. The bishop assigned the former to 
St. James’ Church, Macon, Missouri, and sent the latter to Calvary 
Church in nearby Sedalia. 

Bishop Robertson advanced the two young friends to the priest- 
hood on November 4, 1873, in St. Mary’s Church, Fayette, where both 
of them had been baptized and confirmed. 

The next day, the Rev. Mr. Leonard officiated at the marriage of 
the Rev. Mr. Talbot to Miss Dora Frances Harvey, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. William Harvey. The wedding took place at the Harvey family 
home, “Rose Hill,” Roanoke, Missouri. The young couple had been 
schoo! mates at Central College, Fayette, and had regarded themselves 
as engaged ever since he was 17 and she was 15. 


12Talbot MS., p. 47. 
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Immediately after his ordination to the priesthood, young Talbot 
was elected rector of St. James’ Church, Macon. At that time Macon 
had a population of about 3,000. St. James’ was still a mission, re- 
ceiving assistance from the Board of Missions. Hence, Talbot also 
cared for missions at Brookfield, Kirksville, Moberly, La Plata, Shel- 
bina and other neighboring towns. His initial salary was $1,200.00 
a year. But the work in Macon grew steadily, and St. James’ became 
a self-supporting parish a few years after his arrival. 

About this time the joy of the Talbots was increased by the birth 
of a daughter. Anne Harvey was born in the family home in Roanoke, 
on March 12, 1875. 

Not long after going to Macon, Talbot found himself engaged in 
tutoring young men for college. Later he was asked to open a private 
school, and employed two experienced women as his assistants. Opened 
in September, 1875, this was simply a day school, housed in a three- 
story brick structure—originally erected for a life insurance company, 
which went bankrupt—available at a nominal rental. After several 
years, this was expanded into a regular boys’ boarding school, known 
as St. James’ Academy. Later still, it was reorganized as a boys’ 
military academy. 

The young priest found his combination of duties as rector and as 
schoolmaster a strenuous one, yet he thoroughly enjoyed it. During 
his fourteen years in Macon, he received calls to parishes in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit and elsewhere. He was also offered the headmaster- 
ship of one of the well established schools in the East, but rejected all 
such suggestions to leave his beloved Missouri. 

Talbot’s parochial and educational work in Macon, competent and 
thorough, soon attracted the attention of older churchmen. He repre- 
sented his diocese in the General Convention of 1883, held in Phila- 
delphia. “In the General Convention of 1883, his name was proposed 
among others for the Missionary Episcopate of North Dakota.’’* 

Bishop Robertson died on May 1, 1886, just prior to the annual 
convention of the diocese of Missouri, which had already been sum- 
moned for May 25. Nominations for bishop were made that evening, 
and the name of the Rev. Ethelbert Talbot was the first to be presented 
among those of twelve priests and four missionary bishops. His name 
was placed before the convention by an old friend of the Talbot family, 
Judge John W. Henry, formerly of Macon and later a resident of Jeffer- 
son City, the state capital, where he was a member of the Missouri 
Supreme Court. On the third ballot, the convention elected the Right 


18The Churchman, Vol. LIV, No. 21 (November 20, 1886), p. 648. 
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Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle (1837-1923), bishop of Utah and Idaho, but the 
Rev. Mr. Talbot had run second both on the informal ballot and the 
three formal ones.** He was already a marked man, and his diocese 
elected him a deputy to represent it at the approaching General Con- 
vention. 


Missionary Bishop 


HEN the General Convention assembled in Chicago in October, 
1886, it was faced with vacancies in the missionary districts of 
Utah and Idaho, Nevada, and Wyoming. Bishop Tuttle, whose recent 
. translation from Utah and Idaho to Missouri had created the first of 
these vacancies, moved, in the House of Bishops, that “the metes and 
bounds of the Missionary Districts be redetermined.”** After consider- 
able debate, the House voted to elect one missionary bishop for Nevada 
and Utah and another for Wyoming and Idaho.** 

On Saturday, October 23, in St. James’ Church, Chicago, the 
House of Bishops elected the Rev. Mr. Talbot as missionary bishop 
of Wyoming and Idaho.17 A message announcing this choice came 
before the House of Deputies on Monday, the 25th, and on a vote by 
orders, his election was unanimously confirmed.** 

Talbot had conscientiously attended the earlier sessions of the Con- 
vention, but had been called home because of the serious illness of one 
of his boys at St. James’ Academy. Hence he received by telegram 
the notice of his election. The news precipitated a long period of un- 
certainty in his mind. 


“When the summons came to go west as a bishop, I hesi- 
tated, for I had cherished the purpose of devoting my life to 
the work of Christian education among boys. After consider- 
ing the matter for about six months, I made up my mind to 
ise the honor of being a bishop and abide by my chosen 
work, 

“This decision having been reached, I had already written 

5 to the presiding bishop, and was about to post the letter setting 
: forth the reasons that impelled me to remain with the school, 
when, unexpectedly, I received a communication from another 
venerable and much-beloved bishop. This was the Bishop of 
Springfield, who, it seems, had nominated me in the House of 
Bishops. He had been my professor and my dean in the Gen- 


14Diocese of Missouri, Journal of Convention, 1886, pp. 14, 20-3. 
15General Convention, Journal, 1886, p. 15. 

16] bid., pp. 45, 60-1, 69, 73, 77. 

11] bid., p. 107. 

18Jbid., pp. 291-2, 295. 
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eral Theological Seminary. He addressed me with great 
solemnity and plainness of speech. He reminded me that I had 
been chosen unanimously by the House of Bishops, after a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, in which the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit had been invoked. He said he had heard that 
I was about to disobey the authoritative command of my fathers 
and refuse to take up the great work to which they had chosen 
me... . In conclusion, the bishop pleaded with me to have the 
courage to do what I had been bidden under the highest and 
most solemn sanction.”!* 


Moved by this direct appeal from one of his most respected friends, 
Talbot wrote to the Presiding Bishop—the Right Rev. Alfred Lee— 
on February 15, 1887, accepting the election. 


“As you are aware this election found me, in the providence of 
God, the head of a diocesan school, with many fiduciary obliga- 
tions resting upon me. Before I could honorably and duti- 
fully accept, these had to be provided for. And even now I 
cannot leave till the end of the school year in June.” 


His consecration took place in Christ Church, St. Louis, on May 
27, 1887. The consecrators were Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, 
Bishop Vail of Kansas, and Bishop Tuttle of Missouri; assisted by 
Bishop Spalding of Colorado, Bishop Perry of Iowa, Bishop Knicker- 
backer of Indiana, Bishop Seymour of Springfield, Bishop Burgess 
of Quincy, and Bishop Walker of North Dakota. The sermon, entitled, 
“The Christian Ministry; Its Charter Given by Christ Himself,” was 
preached by Bishop Seymour. Bishop Talbot’s attending presbyters 
were his youngest brother, the Rev. Robert Talbot (1855-1923), rector 
of Trinity Church, Kansas City, Missouri, and his devoted friend and 
classmate, the Rev. Abiel Leonard.?°* 


“His robes were presented by the Church ladies of St. Louis, 
and a beautiful and appropriate Episcopal ring was also pre- 
sented to him by the Convention.”** 


Ethelbert Talbot was the first bishop of the Episcopal Church born 
west of the Mississippi River. Within a few weeks of his consecration, 
he had received the degrees of Doctor of Sacred Theology from the 
General Theological Seminary and of Doctor of Laws from the Uni- 


19My People of the 2-3. 

20The Spirit of Missions, Vol. LII, No. 4 (April, 1887) p. 146. 

20-aTalbot was the 143rd bishop to be consecrated in the American succession. 
The so of consecration is published in General Convention Journal, 1889, 
pp. 

"The Living Church, Vol. X, No. 10 (June 4, 1887), p. 148. 
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versity of Missouri. A contemporary account gives an attractive picture 
of the young bishop. 


“Mr. Talbot is a man in vigorous health, of pleasant address, 
magnetic in manner, a ready speaker, possessed of fine execu- 
tive talent and well fitted by reason of his birth, education, and 
personal qualities to assume the care of the missionary juris- 
diction to which the church has called him.’ 


Talbot was consecrated with jurisdiction over the newly created 
“Missionary District of Wyoming and Idaho.” Doubtless it had 
seemed very simple to the House of Bishops thus to link together two 
distant areas, totalling over 160,000 square miles, of which its members 
knew so little. Each was a territory, rather recently created, headed 
by a governor appointed by the federal government in Washington. 
For a few hundred miles they shared a common boundary. Each was 
quite primitive ; its towns few in number, rough and crude. Each was a 
part of America’s last frontier. But right there the resemblance ceased. 

Idaho, the smaller in area, was the larger in population, increasing 
from 32,610 to 88,548 during the decade of Talbot’s first visitations. It 
lay on the western watershed of the Rocky Mountains, and was almost 
entirely drained by the Columbia River and its branches. It was a 
part of the storied “Oregon Country,” held jointly by Great Britain 
and the United States until the treaty of 1846 extended the 49th parallel 
as the boundary between Canada and the United States west to the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. Stimulated by two mad gold rushes, Idaho 
had become a territory in 1863. Mining was the leading industry, 
followed by agriculture. The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
across the northern part of the territory in 1880-82 greatly stimulated 
stock raising and general settlement. The construction of the Oregon 
Short Line through the Snake River Valley in 1882-84 brought similar 
results in the south. Two-thirds of the territory was covered by virgin 
timber. Irrigation projects were just being opened. On Bishop Tal- 
bot’s arrival, Boise, the center of his missionary operations in that 
territory, was a village of 2,000, far from any railroad. 

Wyoming, in shape an exact rectangle and in area larger than 
Idaho, faced in the opposite direction. The bulk of it lay east of the 
continental divide, with two-thirds of its area drained by branches of 
the Missouri River. Its dominant characteristic was the great plains, 
consisting of flat or gently rolling country, barren of tree growth, but 
often covered with the bunch and buffalo grass which made excellent 
feed for cattle, even in winter. Hence, in the 1880s, cattle raising was 


"The Churchman, Vol. LIV, No. 21 (November 20, 1886), p. 648. 
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the important industry, and cattlemen were dominant. The first large 
herds of sheep arrived only late in the decade, leading to bitter fights 
over grazing rights between the cattlemen and the sheepmen. Many a 
Wyomingan of this period had been an Indian fighter in his youth 
and could recall 1866, “the bloody year on the plains.” It was signifi- 
cant that the crossing of Wyoming by the Iron Horse and its organiza- 
tion as a territory both came in 1869. Its population trebled during the 
decade of Talbot’s administration. 

Such were the quite diverse backgrounds of the two territories 
comprising Bishop Talbot’s jurisdiction. But they were alike in 
meagerness of their transportation facilities. Years later he described 
this as follows: 


“There was one railroad, the Union Pacific, skirting the 
southern border of Wyoming and passing diagonally through 
Idaho, under the name of the Oregon Short Line, There were 
scattered flocks, and many mining camps far removed from the 
railroad, so that my usual method of locomotion was the stage- 
coach, the buckboard, and the bronco.”** 


The very crudity of it all gave challenge to young Talbot’s ad- 
venturous spirit, and he arrived in his new field on July 10, 1887, with 
eager anticipation. His annual salary was to be $3,000 plus $300 
for “official traveling expenses.”** He found ten churches in Wyoming 
and four in Idaho.* 


“We have, at present, in the entire jurisdiction only eight 
clergymen, of whom four are in Wyoming and four in Idaho. 
They are doing faithful and efficient work, but promising fields 
are opening in many directions, and our force ought, to say the 
least, to be doubled at once. The Board of Missions has felt 
able to give me only $1,000 for work among the whites in each 
of these immense territories. ... Of my eight clergy, four are 
in self-supporting fields, namely, Cheyenne and Laramie in 
Wyoming, and Boise and Hailey in Idaho.’”’** 


The foregoing quotation from the bishop’s first annual report to the 
Board of Missions was written from Mountain View, Idaho, a com- 


munity less than six years old. He closed it with the sort of appeal 
that he was destined to make many times during the next decade. 


“A new Bishop without schools, clergy, hospitals, ‘specials’, 
but rich in many a golden opportunity of laying foundations 
28Journal, Diocese of Bethlehem, 1912, p. 63 


24Minutes, Board of Missions, November 6, 1886. 
28My People of the Plains, p. 6 


Re p. 9. 
*°The Spirit of Missions, Vol. LII, No. 11 (November, 1887), p. 495. 
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for a Christian civilization, in which alone the permanence and 
safety of our country stand, stretches out his empty hands to 
you for help.”’?" 


Meanwhile, however, he faced a more immediate problem. He 
needed a home for Mrs. Talbot and their daughter, and a base of 
operations. But it was the first time a bishop had ever taken up resi- 
dence within the jurisdiction. There was no see city; there was no 
bishop’s house. Where should he live? He later wrote: 


“The question of the bishop’s residence at once confronted me. 
Cheyenne, Laramie, and Rawlins, in Wyoming, and Boise, in 
Idaho, were all kind enough to invite me. At last a proposi- 
tion from Laramie, agreeing to build a suitable house, was 
accepted. Here the State university had been located, and it 
was also less remote from the centre of the vast field.”’** 


The episcopal residence, completed at a cost of $7,000 contributed by 
local citizens, was presented to the jurisdiction on December 20, 1888. 
One cannot help wondering whether Talbot, the educator, was not 
largely influenced in his choice of a see city by the founding of the 
University of Wyoming in 1887. Laramie—also known as Laramie 
City—then had a population of about 5,000. Cheyenne, the nearby 
capital of the territory, was a city of 9,000 people. 

The bishop’s basic program was difficult of accomplishment, not 
only because of the meager missionary support behind him, but be- 
cause of the enormous distances in his double field. 


“My diocese comprised a territory larger than all the New 
England and Middle States combined, with the State of Mary- 
land included; and from Cheyenne in the southwestern [sic] 
corner to the northern end of the Pan-Handle—touching the 
British possessions—in Idaho, by the course one had to travel, 
the distance was over fifteen hundred miles.” 


Early the next year, he returned briefly to St. Louis, where in 
Christ Church, on January 25, 1888, he preached the sermon at the 
consecration of his old friend Abiel Leonard as missionary bishop of 
Salt Lake. 

At its 1888 commencement, his alma mater, Dartmouth College, 
awarded Talbot the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was 
formally presented to the House of Bishops when it met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 15 of that year. 


2"The Spirit of Missions, Vol. LII, No. 11 (November, 1887), p. 497. 
2*My People of the Plains, p. 5. 
*9Jbid., p. 6. 
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Bishop Talbot realized that above all else the Church expected 
him to build churches in his two far-flung territories. Within six 
years he had supervised the erection of 38 churches in Wyoming and 
Idaho. He was a skilled raconteur, and loved to regale respectable 
congregations with vivid tales of miners and cowboys, of cattle thieves 
and sheep herders. These colorful addresses led to the contribution of 
marty “specials” for the erection of these mission churches. 

He appreciated deeply gifts he received from the American Church 
‘Building Fund Commission, but valued almost as much its willingness 
to lend him money for the erection of churches, since usurious interest 
rates were characteristic of the frontier. 


“The local rate is rarely less than 12 per cent. and frequently 
18, with great difficulty in borrowing at all for church pur- 
poses,”’*° 


Before long, however, Bishop Talbot was forced to make a major 
personal decision. The diocese of Georgia, then coterminous with the 
state, was without a bishop, owing to the death of the Right Rev. John 
Watrus Beckwith (1831-90) and the declination of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Frank Gailor (1856-1935). On July 1, 1891, the diocesan convention, 
on the first ballot, elected Bishop Talbot as its diocesan.** A special 
committee was sent all the way from Savannah to Laramie in an en- 
deavor to persuade him to accept the election. The two men stayed 
for three days, holding repeated interviews and urging upon Bishop Tal- 
bot the essentially missionary character of the Georgia situation.** 


“As the result of these representations, Bishop Talbot stated to 
the committee that, while, if he were pressed to make his de- 
cision at once, he would feel it incumbent upon him to decline, 
that he was nevertheless willing and considered it his duty to 
give the matter such further consideration as the increased 
information justly demanded.”* 


On August 22, however, he wrote to the Georgia standing committee 
declining the election.** 


Having once chosen Laramie for his see city, the bishop felt that 
his whole program for Wyoming—which had achieved statehood, July 
10, 1890—would be strengthened by building an adequate cathedral 


8°Journal, Missionary District of Wyoming and Idaho, 1895, p. 14. 
81Journal, Diocese of Georgia, 1891, p. 33. 
_ *2Note that this election was made prior to the enactment, in 1901, of canonical 
legislation providing that a missionary bishop is ineligible for election as a 
esan within five years from the date of his consecration. 
8*Journal, Diocese of Georgia, 1892, p. 140 
84] bid., p. 146, 
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there. His broad approach to the project was typical of his spirit. 
He purchased an entire block in the middle of the town and engaged 
William Halsey Wood as architect. On St. Matthew’s Day, Septem- 
ber 21, 1892, he laid the cornerstone for a stone building, with slate 
roof, described as early English pointed Gothic, expected to cost 
$40,000. Leaving the solicitation of local funds in the hands of the 
St. Matthew’s congregation, he not only sought help from churchmen 
in the eastern states but in England as well.** But he was determined to 
build his cathedral only as fast as the money came in. 

When the convocation of the missionary district met in Laramie, in 
the autumn of 1895, the bishop described the situation in his usual 
forthright style. 


“As you will see, our Cathedral, whose corner stone was laid 
less than three years ago, has made good progress, and soon 
the windows will all be in place. But much remains yet to 
be done before we can use the building, while to carry up the 
towers and complete it fully may require three years more. 
We are not, strange as it may seem, in any great hurry to 
finish the building ourselves. We consider it a far more im- 
portant task to prepare the hearts and minds of our Christian 
people here for the services and work of a Cathedral. If 
they were thus prepared today, by the grace of God, they would 
finish it themselves. Until they are in some measure prepared 
for it, it is questionable if it ought to be finished at all. For 
a Cathedral as an ornament I have no use whatever. But for 
a Cathedral as the center of a well organized and consecrated 
body of Christian worshippers and workers, there is abundant 
need in every Diocese.’’** 


Thus the bishop talked plainly and forcefully to his own people 
about this strategic project, but still he continued to beg for it beyond 
the district. He loved to accept the frequent invitations which came 
to him to speak on “Western Missions,” and generally managed to in- 
clude a word to the generous minded on behalf of his cathedral. His 
contemporaries took delight in telling the following story to illustrate 
his “one-track mind.” During some regional missionary conference, a 
group of bishops was standing outside the parish house between business 
sessions. A seedy looking tramp came along, accosted a trio of bishops 
and asked them for a handout. “Well,” said one of them, “you see 
we three are all bishops. We've been bishops so long we don’t have 
any money. But you see that handsome young man over there? He’s 
a new bishop! That’s Bishop Talbot. You ask him for something.” 


8°My People of the Plains, pp. 201, 209. 
8¢Journal, Missionary District of W yoming and Idaho, 1895, pp. 19-20. 
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The tramp ambled over to Bishop Talbot and again started in on his 
hard luck story. The three bishops, eagerly watching the procedure, 
noticed that a long and serious conversation developed. At last the 
hands of Bishop Talbot and the tramp came together and they parted. 
The tramp moved dejectedly toward the observant trio. “Well,” asked 
one of them, “how much did you get?” “Get?” exclaimed the tramp, 
“how much did I get? I gave him a dollar to help build his cathedral 
in Laramie 

Success finally eventuated, however, and on December 17, 1896, 
Bishop Talbot had the pleasure of dedicating the completed cathedral. 
Appropriately, the sermon was preached by his life-long friend, the Right 
Rey. Abiel Leonard, bishop of Salt Lake.** 

During the summer of 1896, the bishop was saddened by news from 
Missouri that his old Negro nurse, “Aunt Tilda,” lay critically ill in 
the small cabin, located on the main road just outside of Fayette, which 
the Talbot family had given her years before. There she was being 
tenderly cared for by her husband, Orange Watts. On August 22, the 
bishop wrote her in part as follows: 


“I write you now to tell you that I shall not forget you in my 
prayers and Dora & Annie join me in a great deal of love to 
you and we were all anxious to hear that you are better. You 
know dear Tilda that you are very dear to me and we all love 
you. I thank God that you are a Christian woman and a 
communicant of His Church.”*® 


The bishop’s affectionate concern also appeared in the following 
letter : 


BisHop’s House, 
LARAMIE, Wyo. 


Nov. 9, 1896 


My dear Tilda: 

I have just heard from Rena who tells me that you are 
still very sick & brother Robert writes me from Kansas City 
also about you. We all feel so sad about you & wish we could 
do something for you. I trust dear Tilda that you are not 
suffering, & I know you are putting your trust in the Saviour 
who loved us & suffered for us & died for us, but now lives to 
8?The truth of this oft repeated s i i 

8*Journal, Missionary District of Wyoming, 1897, p. 20 


%*Copied from original letter in the session of Bishop Talbot’s niece, 
Mrs. Oscar H. Hovis, of Tulsa, iio ‘ 
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help & comfort us. He has e to prepare a place for us— 
a beautiful home—a house pp mansions—eternal in the 
heavens. There we shall be free from pain and suffering & 
shall meet and be forever united with our dear & loved ones. 
Dora & Annie send a great deal of love to you, dear Tilda. I 
do not forget you in my prayers. Give my love to Orange. 


Ever affectionately yours, 


ETHELBERT TALBOT.*® 


Aunt Tilda died shortly thereafter and was buried from St. Mary’s 
Church, Fayette, her parish church, by the bishop’s younger brother, 
the Rev. Robert Talbot, then rector of Trinity Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

From the outset of his missionary episcopate, Bishop Talbot was 
convinced that it was impossible for one bishop, even though young, 
vigorous and conscientious, to cover adequately the huge area assigned 
to him. His first triennial report to the General Convention, presented 
in 1889, closed with pointed words: 


“He also respectfully submits that the sum of $2,000, now ap- 
propriated by the Board of Missions, is disproportionately small, 
considering the vast extent of the field, and the great needs and 
opportunities of Church work.’’** 


When the General Convention met in Baltimore three years later, he 
introduced a proposal to divide his jurisdiction into two missionary 
districts, but the House of Bishops rejected it as “inexpedient at this 
time.”*? 

In 1894, Bishop Talbot journeyed to England to attend the Missions 
Conference of the Church of England held in St. James’ Hall, London, 
and greatly enjoyed the experience. For him it started a personal 
knowledge of the world-wide Anglican Communion which he never lost. 
Presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the conference included 
bishops and missionaries from all over the world. For a time Bishop 
Talbot was a guest of Archbishop and Mrs. Benson at the palace at 
Addington Park, a visit he long remembered. 

At home, he annually faced the problem of securing an adequate 
attendance of his clergy at any convocation of his vast jurisdiction. He 
called the expense involved for his missionary priests “an insurmountable 

“Copied from original letter in the possession of Bishop Talbot’s niece, Mrs. 
Oscar H. Hovis, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
*1Journal, General Convention, 1889, p. 573. 


*2Journal, General Convention, 1892, pp. 22, 41. 
“My People of the Plains, pp. 202-5. 
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barrier.” So, with typical persistence, he brought the matter before 
the convocation in September, 1895. 


“This fact would seem to suggest at least the propriety of se- 
curing from the General Convention just approaching a sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical organization for Wyoming and Idaho under 
one Bishop, even if we fail to accomplish the division of the 
territory and a Bishop for each state. A sister jurisdiction, 
New Mexico and Arizona, whose conditions and size are quite 
similar to our own, at our last General Convention asked and 
secured such an organization.’”’** 


Within a few weeks the House of Bishops had acted favorably on this 
request.“ Bishop Talbot’s title remained unchanged, but Wyoming 
and Idaho now had their separate standing committees, trust funds and 
examining chaplains. Much more important, however, was the fact 
that there were now two separate annual convocations, much easier to 
attend. 

So, on September 23, 1896, he called to order the first convocation 
of the missionary district of Wyoming in St. Mark’s Church, Cheyenne. 
In addressing it, he again registered his honest doubts as to the wisdom 
of the House of Bishops in continuing to make one bishop responsible for 
both Wyoming and Idaho. 


“Then by a process of selection and grouping, whose rationale 
it were difficult indeed to defend, Wyoming and Idaho were 
formed into a Missionary District, and it fell to the lot of your 
present Bishop to be the first in charge of that arrangement. 
I have said that it would be hard to defend such grouping as 
that of Wyoming and Idaho into one Missionary District. 
The two states have but little in common, save their Bishop. 
Idaho is distinctly a Pacific coast State, while Wyoming’s 
= interests and relations are more in touch with the 


Bishop Talbot again found himself in England in 1898, attending 
the Fourth Lambeth Conference. The trip was made possible by gifts 
from the clergy and laity of his jurisdiction, a fact of which he was most 
appreciative.** He served on the committee on foreign missions. In- 
vited to preach in many English cathedrals and parish churches, he de- 
lighted his hearers with his lively stories of missionary adventures on 
America’s frontier. He loved his work and loved to tell about it. 


*4Journal, Missionary District of Wyoming and Idaho, 1895, p. 13. 
*5Journal, General Convention, 1895, pp. 34, 46. 

**Journal, Missionary District of Wyoming, 1896, p. 15. 

**Journal, Missionary District of Wyoming, 1897, pp. 16-7. 
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One of the best descriptions of Ethelbert Talbot as a missionary 
bishop appeared in an earlier issue of HistoricaL MaGazine from the 
pen of the Rev. George Buzzelle (1867-1944), who served under him 
in Idaho—as lay reader, deacon and priest—from 1888 to 1893. 


“*There were giants in those days.’ . . . and greatest of all, 
Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. A man of 
fine figure and commanding personality, a strong and handsome 
face, with a most genial smile over strength of jaw, with just 
a touch of Irish or Missouri brogue, he was the ideal man for 
the West as the West was then constituted. An indefatigable 
worker, covering those two great States thoroughly, visiting 
every village and town and many cross-roads every year, 
traveling by rail when possible, by stage coach for many a 
weary mile, or if needs must on the back of a cayuse. Inde- 
fatigable himself, he demanded and received that kind of serv- 
ice from those who worked with him. After a long day in a 
stage coach, lumbering over roads hub deep in alkali dust, 
under broiling sun, he would hop into his room to clean some 
of the grime off, and then out for a run around among the 
people who waited his coming, going from house to house with 
cheery greeting and a cordial invitation to service that night. 
And how people flocked to hear him. A strong and inspiring 
preacher, he seemed to sense the calibre and needs of his con- 
gregation. Service over, then hours with friends who would 
gather to listen to his plans and wishes, interspersed with 
sparkling stories and fascinating reminiscences. Early morn- 
ing and off again for another similar day. It was a glorious 
experience to spend a week with him in the field, but a rather 
tired sigh of relief when he carried his dynamic personality 
on to the next man.’’** 


The dismal aftermath of the panic of 1893 was terrific in Wyo- 
ming and Idaho. Immigration to the two new states came practically 
to a standstill. For both of them the financial depression continued till 
the end of the century. 

Bishop Talbot’s work as a missionary bishop was brought to a close 
from an unexpected source. His valedictory was a simple and significant 
one, tucked away in his last report to the Board of Missions: 


“Every town in Wyoming and Idaho with a population of 500 
and over has its church and missionary.” 


With this he closed his career as a missionary bishop, but he never 
ceased to be a missionary ! 


**HistoricaL Macazine, Vol. V (1936), pp. 114-5. 
**Annual Report, Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 1898, p. 144. 
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Election to Central Pennsylvania 


HILE on a visit to Germany for his health, the Right Rev. 
Nelson S. Rulison, D. D., Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 
died on September 1, 1897, and that relatively new diocese was left 
without a leader. Its convention met at the Pro-Cathedral of the 
Nativity, South Bethlehem, on November 9, and, the next day, on the 
fourth ballot, elected Bishop Talbot as its third diocesan. His name 
had led the voting from the start, being followed by that of the Rev. 
Alexander Mackay-Smith (1850-1911), later to become bishop of 
Pennsylvania.” Bishop Talbot had already, in public, described 
Central Pennsylvania as “a very populous and difficult diocese.”** It 
included 38 counties, and comprised almost one-half of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. There were 104 parishes and missions, with 
13,489 communicants. As soon as the canonical consents to his trans- 
lation had been received, Bishop Talbot accepted the election and pre- 
pared to leave Wyoming for Pennsylvania. 

Moving east in the dead of winter proved a lively experience for 
the Talbots, who travelled through from Laramie in a private car of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh and Gulf Railway. Storms were raging all 
the way from the Rockies to Buffalo. At every stage their trains were 
delayed. Years later Bishop Talbot’s successor learned what had hap- 
pened en route. 


“At a men’s dinner years after 1 became Diocesan, I met an 
elderly man who was much pleased to know that I had been 
so closely associated with Bishop Talbot. He had been the 
Pullman conductor on the Union Pacific train that carried the 
Bishop and his wife and daughter as they left Laramie, Wyo- 
ming for his new field of Pennsylvania. A bad storm left the 
train snow-bound for many hours and some of the passengers, 
with food and fuel running low, were becoming panicky. He 
said he would always remember with gratitude the genial 
Bishop, moving through the train, telling marvelous stories 
bringing smiles to the children and cheer to all.’’5? 


The bishop’s train, due in Bethlehem on the afternoon of February 
1, did not arrive until 8:15 the next morning. Officials of the diocese, 
local churchmen and newsmen met the Talbots at the station. 


“The impression gained of the Bishop at the Union Depot 
is that he is a man of active, energetic disposition. He is not 


50The Churchman, Vol. LXXVI, No. 21 1897), p. 655. 
51 Journal, Missionary District of Wyoming, 1897, 


52From a letter to the author the R Rev. peak w. Sterrett, D. D., 
dated October 12, 1954. 
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tall, but well proportioned. He has strong and impressive 
features, deep gray eyes and thick hair, beginning to turn iron 


ray. 

. yeMes. Talbot is a middle-aged lady of pleasant countenance, 
which bespeaks a lovable character. Miss Talbot is a young 
lady with pretty and regular features and golden locks which 
makes her a striking beauty.”™* 


The spirit with which this Western bishop began his work in an 
Eastern diocese is best shown by the first entry in his official diary. 


“February 2, 1898. Reached South Bethlehem this morning ; 
was enthroned at the Pro-Cathedral of the Nativity at 11:15; 
made an address, celebrated the Holy Communion; at night, 
attended a reception at the parish house.”** 


The office of enthronization had followed a form used on similar oc- 
casions in the Church of England.** The reception was attended by 
over 1,000 persons. 

With characteristic energy, the new diocesan plunged into the ac- 
cumulated responsibilities of his new field, so different both culturally 
and geographically from his former jurisdiction. In June he was 
able to report to his diocese : 


“In a little more than 100 days I have visited nearly all the 


Parishes and Mission Stations where Clergy are at work, as 
well as many now vacant.”’** 


Division of the Diocese 


MAJOR problem which Bishop Talbot inherited from his pre- 
decessor was that of the possible division of his sprawling dio- 
cese, carved out of the diocese of Pennsylvania in 1871. Bishop Rulison 
had already raised the question in his first annual address as diocesan 
in 1896.°7 A committee was politely appointed to appraise his sugges- 
tion, but its adverse report presented a year later was quickly accepted.** 
Bishop Talbot revived the question in his very first annual address, 
delivered only four months after his enthronization. 


“T pass now to the subject of the division of the Diocese. When 
you informed me of my election as your Bishop, I was led to 
believe that at an early day, perhaps at this very Convention, 
steps would be taken in this direction. I desire to record my 


58The Globe (South Bethlehem), Vol. IV, No. 28 (February 2, 1898), p. 1. 
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conviction that it will be to the best interests of the Church in 
Central Pennsylvania to divide this Diocese at the earliest 
possible date.’’** 


Admitting that the principal obstacle was the inadequate Episcopal 
Endowment Fund, he suggested that immediate steps be taken to in- 
crease this to $100,000. 


The foregoing proved to be only the beginning of a long, tedious 
process, but Bishop Talbot never let up on the subject. He reverted to 
it in his next two annual addresses.” In 1900, a committee presented 
to the diocesan convention a detailed report, complete with maps and 
statistics, of six possible methods of division.** One of these, calling for 
a division line running east and west, was adopted.” 

Bishop Talbot, somewhat annoyed at the diocesan inertia on the 
matter, spoke out even more bluntly in his annual address of 1901: 


“It will be remembered that, in all three of my Convention 
addresses, I have urged upon you the importance of securing 
the money first, and, after that is accomplished, taking up the 
question of division on its own merits, and deciding upon a line. 
The question can never become a practical one until the money 
is obtained. To discuss division when division is impossible, 
is interesting, and affords a fine arena for eloquence and zeal, 
but accomplishes little. If, for the last 25 years, the Diocese 
had spent one-tenth as much energy and time in increasing the 
Episcopal Endowment as in discussing lines of division, we 
should have had, by this time, a handsome sum.” 


So the convention merely rescinded its action of the previous year in 
adopting lines of division !** 

The next year, undaunted, the bishop specifically asked that either 
he be provided with a coadjutor or that the diocese be divided.” 
Nothing happened. Reverting to the question again in 1903, Bishop 
Talbot insisted on definite action : 


“The method of procedure is in your hands. As no great 
desire to divide the Diocese has thus far been evinced, it may 
be that, as I suggested last year, the election of a coadjutor 
would more nearly meet the desires of the Clergy and Laity. 
If so, I am entirely willing that you should adopt that plan.’’*®* 
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‘Faced with this clear choice the convention voted to “accept the first 
alternative proposed by the Bishop, namely, the division of the Dio- 
cese.”"*" 

The diocesan convention of 1904 was stimulated by the foregoing 
decision, by the near approach of the General Convention, and by 
Bishop Talbot’s announcement in his annual address: “I have dis- 
missed from my mind all thoughts of such relief by Coadjutor as un- 
desirable.”** The convention adopted a north and south line, leaving 
to the east thereof “the old diocese,” comprising the 14 counties in 
the archdeaconries of Reading and Scranton, and to the west “the 
new diocese,” comprising the 24 counties in the archdeaconries of 
Harrisburg and Williamsport. This decision was reached on June 
15, 1904. 

Less than four months later, the General Convention, meeting in 
Boston, voted approval of the division of the diocese,” and also gave 
permission to both the “old” and the “new” diocese to adopt the name 
of its choice.” 

After seven years of working toward this event, Bishop Talbot was 
in no mood to waste time. He didn’t even wait to return home! On 
October 12, the bishop mailed from Boston his official notice electing 
to continue as head of the old diocese and calling the primary convention 
of the new.” On November 29, he was at Lancaster, assisting in the 
organization of the new unit which chose as its title “the Diocese of 
Harrisburg.” The new diocese promptly placed itself under his epis- 
copal care until its own bishop could be elected and consecrated." This 
responsibility continued until April 26, 1905, on which date the Right 
Rev. James Henry Darlington (1856-1930) was consecrated as the first 
bishop of Harrisburg. 

The Talbots spent some five weeks of the summer of 1899 at Edgar- 
town, Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, and he preached every Sun- 
day at the mission of St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, which met in a small 
upper room."* On September 7, he laid the cornerstone of the perma- 
nent church.” 

*tJournal, Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 1903, pp. 46-7. 
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Much as the bishop enjoyed the hospitality of Martha’s Vineyard, 
however, he found that the island climate aggravated his hay fever. So 
for many summers, beginning in 1900, the Talbots spent their vacation 
at Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. Usually they stayed at the Sunset 
Hill House, a well known resort hotel of the period. The bishop as- 
sisted in the erection of the little St. Matthew’s Chapel, and thereafter 
preached there at least once each summer. But in 1900 he and Mrs. 
Talbot sailed from Philadelphia for England on August 4, and returned 
to the same port on October 7."* 

In 1901, the bishop spent the month of August in a visit to his 
former jurisdiction. On Sunday, August 11, he had the joy of preach- 
ing the sermon at the consecration of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, 
Laramie.” Later he laid the cornerstone of the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in Boise. 

The Talbot-Irvine Case 


URING this period, Bishop Talbot had a distressing, drawn-out 
experience, stemming from a disciplinary case involving one of 
his clergy, the Rev. Ingram N. W. Irvine, D. D. This priest, a native 
of Ireland and a former fellow-student of the bishop at General Semi- 
nary, had previously resided in Philadelphia, where from June 19, 


1892, to October 7, 1893, he was rector of St. James’ Church, Heston- 
ville. Then for several years he was a non-parochial priest. On March 
22, 1898, Bishop Talbot appointed him as vicar of St. John’s Church, 
Huntingdon, a diocesan mission, exacting from him a promise that he 
would resign the post if he, the bishop, were to request him so to do. 
One week later, Dr, Irvine was transferred to Bishop Talbot's jurisdic- 
tion by the bishop of Pennsylvania."* 

In less than a year, trouble broke out in St. John’s, Huntingdon. 
Bishop Talbot promptly reminded Dr. Irvine of his promise, but the 
latter refused to resign. Hearing rumors which seriously affected the 
character and integrity of Dr. Irvine, the standing committee of the 
diocese requested the bishop to appoint three presbyters as a committee 
of inquiry to investigate. On September 14, 1899, this committee made 
a presentment to the bishop, charging Dr. Irvine with conduct unbe- 
coming a clergyman. The standing committee created a court to hear 
the case. Dr. Irvine and his counsel were present at all its meetings, 
which began January 25, 1900. The court, on April 6, 1900, entered 

7¢Journal, Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 190. 
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judgment that Dr. Irvine was guilty as charged, and recommended that 
he “should be degraded and deposed from the holy ministry.”"* Accord- 
ingly, Bishop Talbot pronounced Dr. Irvine’s deposition on April 25, 
1900.* 

The deposed priest thereupon undertook two distinct lines of action. 
In the first place, he brought a civil suit against the bishop and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Elliott of Huntingdon, seeking to recover damages 
“by reason of an alleged conspiracy” between the three defendants. This 
trial, before a jury, resulted in a complete victory for the defendants. 
After a detailed analysis of the case, Judge Bailey charged the jury as 
follows : 


“As we said before, it is quite probable that Mrs. Elliott wished 
to have Dr. Irvine removed from the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church and that Bishop Talbot desired his deposition from the 
ministry if the rumors which were afloat, reflecting upon his 
moral character, were true, which he took the proper course to 
ascertain, but there is not a scintilla of evidence in the case which 
shows or from which it might be inferred there was any un- 
lawful combination between these parties to accomplish that 
purpose. It follows that the verdict must be for the defend- 
ants, and we so instruct you.”** 


Secondly, Dr. Irvine, maintaining his innocence of the charges ad- 
judicated in the trial, and pointing out that there was no provision in 
the general or diocesan canons for a review of a sentence by a diocesan 
court, appealed to the House of Bishops when it met at San Francisco 
in 1901. He averred that he had been “unjustly and uncanonically de- 
posed by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania.” The 


House Committee on Memorials and Petitions reported in part as 
follows : 


“There is no ecclesiastical method open to any such petitioner 
except the trial of the Bishop in due course as indicated by the 
Canons . . . for violation of the Constitution or Canons of his 


own Diocese, or for conduct unbecoming a Bishop of this 
Church.”’*? 


Dr. Irvine’s friends in his former home city of Philadelphia then 
took up the matter, and on May 25, 1902, made a presentation to the 


"For these and other legal and canonical details, cf. Charge of the Court to 
the Jury, In the Case of I. N. W. Irvine v. Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, et al., by 
the Hon. John M. Bailey, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Huntingdon 
County, Pennsylvania, delivered December 16, 1902. 
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Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Thomas March Clark. This alleged 
“conduct unbecoming a Bishop” on the part of Bishop Talbot, detailing 
twelve specifications arising out of the proceedings before, during, and 
after the trial of Dr. Irvine, and praying “the Court of Bishops, because 
of the unbecoming conduct, irregular and uncanonical methods by which 
the deposition of the said Dr. Irvine was procured by the said Bishop 
Talbot, to declare the said deposition null and void ab initio.”* 

The Presiding Bishop created a board of inquiry of eight presbyters 
and eight laymen, all well known and drawn from four dioceses. Nine 
members of this board, constituting a majority, met at Harrisburg, 
July 2, 1902, and heard the case. By a vote of five to four, it voted 
not to present the bishop for trial. This decision satisfied no one. 

Bishop Talbot immediately published an open letter to the Pre- 
siding Bishop, requesting a new board of inquiry: 


“During all the assaults which have been made u me, 
since Dr. Irvine’s deposition, I have kept silence. hen the 
Board of Inquiry was appointed to consider the charges which 
had been so long and diligently circulated against me, I was 
abundantly satisfied, for I felt assured that the action of such 
a Board would be my complete and sufficient vindication. 

“The finding of the Board has left things worse than 
they were. I can truly say that these things do not move me 
in the least ; but there are others beside myself to be considered ; 
and the time has come for my diocese and my le to be 
relieved of the disturbance and anxiety to which they have 
been subjected, and I must resort to the only method possible 
for a bishop, under our present canon, to clear myself of every 
vestige of alleged wrong doing.’’** 


On the other hand the original presentors asked for a rehearing, 
adding a claim that new evidence had been discovered. 

The Presiding Bishop thereupon directed the original board of in- 
quiry to resume its sessions October 29, 1902. It again assembled at 
Harrisburg, this time with 12 members present. It ruled that the 
one fresh affidavit submitted by the presentors was not “newly dis- 
covered testimony” and “that no further proceedings be had by way 
of presentment.” Both decisions were unanimous.” 

Undaunted by this result, Dr. Irvine presented an appeal to the 
convention of the diocese held May 18, 1903, asking that the sentence 
of deposition imposed upon him be remitted and terminated.** As 
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chairman of the convention, Bishop Talbot appointed a committee to 
consider the appeal. When it was ready to report, he left the chair. 
Presenting a unanimous decision, it 
“reports that while under the Canon this Convention has no 
jurisdiction over the appeal, yet the committee has carefully 
considered the matter in controversy, and is convinced that the 
appellant was justly deposed, and that his subsequent conduct 
has demonstrated a disobedient, vindictive and unchristian 
spirit. The committee therefore recommends that the appeal 
be dismissed. 
“On motion the recommendation of the committee was 
adopted unanimously. 
“When the Bishop returned to the chair, the Convention 
rose to receive him and greeted him with great applause.”** 


Thus there came to a close what the Church periodicals had come to 
call “the Talbot-Irvine Case.”’** 


Leonard Hall 


ITH the division of the diocese finally accomplished, Bishop 
Talbot brought before the board of diocesan missions, and 
then before the diocesan convention, his plan for a new approach to 
church extension. 


“If I had at my command at Bethlehem, say 15 or 20 

ng men who could live under one roof, where they could 
sg De for and sent out regularly to supply services every 
Sunday to 30 or 40 places which could be first selected as 
most important, what a Missionary agency we should have! 
Such an arrangement would be what is known as an Associate 
Mission. To this Mission House I could bring all my deacons, 
and thus have them under my personal direction instead of 
sending them, as I am often compelled, to take charge of 
isolated mission stations without having had sufficient experi- 
ence 


“Here, too, I could have all my yo men live who, 
as candidates for Holy Orders, are taking a four years college 
course preparatory to the Seminary. The classical course at 


8tJournal, Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 1903, p. 48. 
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Lehigh University affords ample facilities for academic cul- 
ture. At present I have to distribute my candidates among 
a half-dozen or more colleges where I can most economically 
provide for them, and, as a consequence, have but little or no 
personal acquaintance with them.”® 


The response was encouraging. Mr. and Mrs. Garrett B. Linder- 
man, members of the cathedral parish, gave the bishop an ample site 
directly across the street from the Episcopal residence in South Bethle- 
hem. The building and its furnishings were given, at a cost of over 
$20,000, by a young layman, Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. On May 28, 1907, 
Bishop Talbot laid the cornerstone for this “Diocesan Home for young 
missionary workers,” naming it Leonard Hall in memory of his close 
friend and classmate, Abiel Leonard (1848-1903).° The Hall was 
opened May 1, 1908.** To Bishop Talbot it was always “my own par- 
ticular child.”** 

As years went on, Leonard Hall became primarily a center for postu- 
lants in the several stages of their academic preparation, rather than an 
“associate mission” of ordained men. Always a strong believer in en- 
dowments, Bishop Talbot begged his friends and supporters for sub- 
stantial gifts and bequests, so that by the time of his death its endowment 
had reached $360,000.%* Leonard Hall is still unique in the American 
Church, and stands today as a living testimonial to the vision and 
persistence of Ethelbert Talbot. 


Change of Diocesan Name 


A’ soon as the diocese voted for its division, its convention adopted 
a resolution that “the present name would, after the proposed 
division, be a misnomer and misleading.”** A year later, Bishop Talbot 
devoted the major part of his annual address to this subject, first point- 
ing out the inadequacy of the old title. 


“We have cut off from our area all the territory that ever gave 
any semblance of truth and reality to the word ‘Central,’ and 
have retained only those three tiers of counties which border 
upon the Delaware River and skirt the Eastern boundary of 
the Commonwealth.”** 


8°Journal, Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 1905, pp. 59-60. 
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In general, he preferred calling dioceses after their see cities, and in 
particular favored the name of Bethlehem.** The special committee 
studying the matter made the same recommendation, but it was de- 
feated by the convention.*" Bishop Talbot came back to the question 
in 1906, not to request discussion thereof but to keep it alive.% 

Disappointed but undismayed, Bishop Talbot reverted to the problem 
in his address to the convention of 1908, referring back to its own 
resolution of 1904. 


“Has it become any less a ‘misnomer and misleading’ at 
the present time, after waiting four years? As our Diocese, 
territorially, lies exclusively on the eastern border of our Com- 
monwealth, whatever else it may be, it is not Central Pennsyl- 
vania. Our present name exposes us to ridicule, and makes us 
somewhat of a laughing stock in the eyes of the Church at large. 

“As the title adheres to and follows me, whenever my 
name is mentioned, I presume I am the chief butt of the jests 
so constantly made at our expense.”*® 


This time the convention adopted, on the first reading, the name of 
“Bethlehem” by the concurrent vote of both orders. “The Bishop ex- 
pressed his approval and gratification.” This constitutional change 
was ratified, almost unanimously, at the next annual convention, being 


adopted and becoming effective May 26, 1909.'°* Ethelbert Talbot 
thereupon became the Bishop of Bethlehem. 

During the 1907 convention, the diocese held a great service at the 
Pro-Cathedral in South Bethlehem, commemorating the 20th anniversary 
of Bishop Talbot’s consecration. After the service there was the pre- 
sentation “of a sum of money to use just as he pleased.” 

The next year the Talbots journeyed to England for the Pan- 
Anglican Congress in June, and for the Lambeth Conference in July 
and August. At the latter, the bishop served on the committee on 
religious education in schools. 

In 1912, the diocese rejoiced to celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
Bishop Talbot’s consecration. A special effort was made to increase 
the Episcopal Endowment Fund in his honor, and on May 22, during 
the diocesan convention, he was the celebrant at the Holy Eucharist 
in the Pro-Cathedral in South Bethlehem. Six bishops were present to 
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rejoice with him, and the sermon was delivered by the Right Rev. 
William Lawrence (1850-1941), bishop of Massachusetts. 

Bishop Talbot was made an honorary member of the Supreme 
Council of the 33°, the highest honor in Masonry, on October 1, 1912. 

At about this time, Bishop Talbot amused himself and his family 
by writing a life story of a Boston bulldog belonging to his daughter 
Anne. It was quite short, capable of being read in an hour, and com- 
pletely delightful. Titled Tim: The Autobiography of a Dog, it was 
published in October, 1914, by Harper and Brothers, the house which 
had previously produced his more serious volumes, My People of the 
Plains (1906) and A Bishop Among His Flock (1914). 

The 30th anniversary of the bishop’s consecration was celebrated 
on May 22, 1917: 


“At eleven o’clock Wednesday morning there was a Pontifical 
celebration of the Holy Communion in commemoration of 
Bishop Talbot's thirtieth anniversary of consecration to the 
Episcopate.””?°? 
A check for $1,500.00 was presented to the bishop by the clergy and 
laity. 
These years were, however, saddened by a steady decline in Mrs. 
Talbot’s health due to heart trouble. 


“During recent years her health had been too broken for her 
to maintain the active connection with the organizations and 
work of the Church that had been her constant 7 in 
younger days.’ 


After a long illness, she died on February 29, 1920, and was buried 
from the Pro-Cathedral, South Bethlehem, on March 2. 

That summer the bishop went to England, accompanied by his 
secretary, Miss Bessie Jeter, and his daughter, Mrs. Donaldson, with 
her three children. He reached London July 2, just in time for the Lam- 
beth Conference—his third—where he was the senior American bishop. 
Much to his pleasure, he was assigned to the important committee on 
reunion, which produced the “Appeal to All Christian People.” After 
Lambeth, the bishop stayed for a month in a furnished cottage at 
Powick, two miles out of Worcester. During the summer, he preached 
at St. Giles’, Cripplegate, and Temple Church in London, at Salisbury 
Cathedral, and at Tewksbury Abbey. 

Bishop Talbot divided his 1921 vacation between Yarmouth, Nova 
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Scotia, and Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. The next year, following a 
stay at Yarmouth, he visited British Columbia while en route to the 
General Convention in Portland, Oregon. The next spring, May 28- 
29, 1923, he was back in Chelsea Square, New York City, observing the 
50th anniversary of his graduation from the General Theological Semi- 
nary. He spent August and September at Yarmouth. 

The bishop was vitally interested in what has since come to be 
called “the Ecumenical Movement.” In 1904, he had been appointed 
a member of the General Convention’s Joint Commission on Christian 
Unity, and served thereon for two decades. As one of its members, he 
represented the Episcopal Church at the quadrennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches in Chicago, December 4-10, 1912. 

He was elected chairman of the commission in 1916, continuing as 
such until he became Presiding Bishop. In his capacity as chairman, he 
headed the Episcopal delegation to the Conference on Organic Union 
held in Philadelphia early in December, 1918, under the auspices of a 
similar commission of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. He 
and the Right Rev. Thomas F. Gailor (1856-1935), bishop of Tennes- 
see, outlined the position of the Episcopal Church: 

“Setting forth the Quadrilateral as a basis for reunion, 

Bishop Gailor said: ‘There are four points which th 

(Churchmen) wouldn’t debate as doubtful questions: (1 

Inspiration of the Old and New Testaments; (2) Acceptance 

of the Catholic Creeds; (3) The two Sacraments; (4) The 

episcopal form of government.’ 

“Bishop Talbot the next day said: ‘As one body only 

can the Church appeal to men as the mission of Christ on earth. 

We must have organic union if we are to make the work of 

Christ a success.’ Then he spoke as frankly as Bishop Gailor 

did the day before of the four points of the Quadrilateral as 

being absolutely essential to any workable plan for Church 

unity.”"** 
Bishop Talbot also attended the quadrennial meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches in Boston, December 1-6, 1920, addressing it on 
the subject of the “Appeal to All Christian People” issued by the Lam- 
beth Conference earlier in the year. 


Election of a Coadjutor 


W HEN Bishop Talbot grew older, it was apparently as difficult 
for him to secure the help of a bishop coadjutor as it had been 
for him to accomplish the division of the diocese twenty years earlier. 
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He first raised the question of episcopal assistance in 1917, when he 
addressed the diocesan convention on “the need of another bishop .. . 
by reason of extent of diocesan work, rather than because of physical 
infirmity.”"°° He expressed the hope that another $100,000 might be 
added to the Episcopal Endowment fund to make this possible. 

Because of World War I, he deliberately refrained from raising the 
question in 1918, but the next year, having passed his 70th birthday, 
he reverted to it again. He made, however, no specific request for a 
coadjutor.*°* 

In 1921, while the diocese was celebrating its Golden Jubilee, he 
stated categorically: “It is my intention to call a special Convention, 
sometime in November, for the purpose of electing a Bishop Coad- 
jutor.”*°’ The convention adjourned expecting to receive this call, *°* 
but it was never issued. During the summer, the country’s tense 
financial situation was reflected in a sharp drop in national and diocesan 
Church contributions. On September 6, the bishop wrote from Sunset 
Hill House, Sugar Hill, New Hampshire, as follows: 


“T am issuing this letter to inform the clergy and laity of the 
Diocese that the election of a Bishop Coadjutor has been post- 
poned indefinitely. The grave situation confronting the entire 
Church and the urgent needs of our own Diocese, calling for 
every resource it can command, seem to make it imperative 
that we should take this step.”*” 


Two years later, however, Bishop Talbot made formal request for 
a bishop coadjutor, accompanying it with a specific assignment of 
duties.*° Accepting the proposal, the convention proceeded to elect, 
on the fourth ballot, the Rev. Dr. ZeBarney T. Phillips (1875-1942), 
rector of the Church of the Saviour, Philadelphia." Dr. Phillips’ de- 
clination necessitated a special convention of the diocese. This was 
held July 12-13, 1923, and resulted in the election, on the third ballot, 
of the Rev. Frank W. Sterrett, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkes- 
Barre.** On November 9, Bishop Talbot served as bishop presiding 
at the consecration of his coadjutor in the latter’s spacious parish 
church."** 
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Presiding Bishop 


URING the long term of office of the Right Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, 
D. D., as Presiding Bishop—almost 20 years—the General Con- 
vention changed the constitution of the Church to make that office elec- 
tive rather than determined by seniority. Although this change was 
finally voted in 1919, it was not to take effect until the General Conven- 
tion following the death of the incumbent. Bishop Tuttle, having be- 
come Presiding Bishop by virtue of the seniority of his consecration, was 
entitled to fill out his term of office. 

Bishop Tuttle died at his St. Louis home on April 17, 1923. The 
next senior bishop and his successor as Presiding Bishop was the Right 
Rey. Alexander C. Garrett, D. D., bishop of Dallas, who was 90 years 
of age. After him came the Right Rev. Edwin G. Weed, D. D., bishop 
of Florida, aged 75. Bishop Talbot, next in line, could hardly fail to 
realize that he might easily be called upon to take over the presiding 
bishopric. The naivete with which he openly discussed this possibility 
was quite typical of the utter naturalness of the man. 


“The Church of the Holy Apostles, St. Clair, Pennsyl- 
vania, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary during the week 
of November 4 to 11, 1923. At that time the Rev. John R. 
McGrory was rector. 

“Bishop Talbot participated in the celebration. He cele- 
brated the Holy Communion and preached at 11:00 a. m. on 
Sunday, November 11, 1923. In the afternoon Bishop Talbot 
attended and addressed the Church School. Concluding his 
address to the members of the school, the Bishop stated 
‘Children, when I leave St. Clair, I shall go to Pottsville, where 
I shall catch a train for Bethlehem, where my home is. Then 
I shall take a bath, put on fresh clothes and go to Dallas, Texas. 
I must be in Dallas by Thursday so that I can be present at 
a special meeting of the House of Bishops. Of course, you 
know, Bishop Garrett is now Presiding Bishop of the Church, 
Naturally we all love Bishop Garrett and don’t wish anything 
to happen to him. But don’t forget poor Bishop Garrett is now 
a years old and I wish to be Presiding Bishop before I 

ie. 


Bishop Weed died on January 18, 1924; Bishop Garrett ex- 
actly one month later. On February 18, therefore, Bishop Talbot suc- 
ceeded him as Presiding Bishop. He thus recorded the fact in his 
official diary : 


14From a letter by the Rev. John R. McGrory to the author, dated May 11, 
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“Feb. 19. Tuesday. At breakfast time received notice of the 
death of dear Bishop Garrett who entered into rest at his home 
in Dallas, Texas, last evening, Feb. 18th at 8 P. M., in his 
92nd year. Thus I became automatically the Presiding Bishop 
of our Church. May I be given grace and wisdom to discharge 
the responsibilities of this high office worthily. It is hard to 
realize what has actually happened.”’*** 


Immediately he was flooded with telegrams and letters of congratula- 
tion from all parts of the country. He fully realized, of course, that 
he would serve only until the General Convention of 1925 could ac- 
complish an election. 

The interesting fact that Bishop Talbot was the first Presiding 
Bishop born west of the Mississippi was not missed by the Church press: 


“With the succession of one of the western-born bishops to the 
Presiding Bishopric, however, the great West beyond the 
Mississippi River may be said to have come of age.’’**® 


A few weeks later, the bishop received a formal invitation from 
King George V to attend and participate in the consecration of the new 
Liverpool Cathedral in July.*** Accompanied by his daughter, Mrs, 
Donaldson, he sailed for Liverpool from New York on July 5. The 
consecration, attended by King George and Queen Mary, was held on 
Saturday, July 19. Bishop Talbot preached in the cathedral at even- 
song the next day. 

Thence he proceeded to Oxford, where on July 23 he stood in the 
Sheldonian Theater to receive the degree of Doctor of Divinity which 
had been voted him by Oxford University. Many academic degrees 
were conferred, but his was the only honorary one. In presenting him 
to receive it, the public orator addressed the assembly, in Latin, as 
follows : 


“There stands before you today, most noble Vice-Chancellor, 
and you, most distinguished Proctors, a man most reverend, 
who has filled the highest office in the American Church and 
is worthy, if any one is, of being invested by our University 
with the fullest honor. Let me touch briefly on a life strenuous 
and notable in piety; raised to the Episcopacy for the purpose 
of preaching the Faith in the far regions of the West, amongst 
cattle men rough in life and language but most skilled in 
rounding up and lassoing cattle. For ten years he most vigor- 
ously performed the sacred duties of a vast diocese, and if I 
may use the words of the blessed Apostle Paul, undertook 


115The Bethlehem Churchman, Vol. XIV, No. 4 (April, 1924), p. 2. 
116The Living Church, Vol. LXX, No. 18 (March 1, 1924), p. 603. 
117The Bethlehem Churchman, Vol. XIV, No. 5 (May, 1924), p. 4. 
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‘that which cometh upon him daily.’ Then he was made Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania, then first Bishop of the Diocese of 
Bethlehem, and finally he became Presiding Bishop of the 
whole American Church. Nor does he bear the distinction of 
highest praise only within the borders of his own country; 
our own Church has had experience of the gravity, the 
courtesy, the cheerfulness with which he is endowed, in three 
Lambeth Conferences, where he has kept his hearers spell- 
bound by his narratives and won all hearts to him. But in 
exercising pastoral care in so many districts he learned this, 
that the properly equipped pastor needs not only a staff, but 
also a very vigorous watchdog, to frighten robbers away, to 
bark at wandering sheep and drive them into the fold, and it 
is hard to believe that any other reason than this induced him 
to write that most charming little book called “Tim,’ in which 
he sings the canine virtues of trust, fidelity, love, and so 
earnestly commends them as examples worthy of imitation by 
all, so that he seems to think that nothing canine is alien to 
himself and other men. So as he enjoys a position of such 
authority in the Church, I present unto you the Most Reverend 
Ethelbert Talbot, Presiding Bishop of the American Church, 
— he be admitted to the Degree in Sacred Theology, Honoris 
usa,”"* 


This proved to be the bishop’s last journey to the England he knew 
and loved so well. After brief visits with the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London, he and his daughter spent several weeks in 
France. They sailed on September 13 from Cherbourg to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, whence they proceeded to Yarmouth for the balance 
of the month. 

Bishop Talbot called and opened the special meeting of the House 
of Bishops held in New York, October 8-9, 1924. 

On Thursday, June 11, 1925, he delivered the sermon at the con- 
secration of St. John’s Cathedral, Denver, and the following Sunday 
preached once more in his beloved St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Laramie. 
A week later, however, he was back in New Hampshire, attending 
the 55th reunion of his class at Dartmouth College. 

After a vacation at Sugar Hill, he sailed from New York on 
September 26, reaching New Orleans on October 2. There he was 
the Church’s revered leader at the General Convention, and again 
opened the session of the House of Bishops.’*® His most dramatic 

118This citation, in Latin, quoted from the Oxford University Gazette of July 
30, 1924, appears in The Bethlehem Churchman, Vol. XIV, No. 10 (November, 
1924), p. 2. The translation quoted above appears in The Bethlehem Churchman, 
Vol. xiv" No. 11 (December, 1924), p. 2. 
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responsibility was the public pronouncement of the sentence of deposi- 
tion on William Montgomery Brown (1855-1937), sometime bishop of 
Ar 221 The writer was present at this solemn event in St. Paul’s 
Church, New Orleans, and can testify to its awesome impressiveness, 

Bishop Talbot’s last official act as Presiding Bishop was to serve 
as chief consecrator for the Right Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, D. D., 
on December 30, 1925, just the day before, by canon, his term of office 
came to an end.’** Appropriately, the new bishop was being com- 
missioned to serve the missionary district of Idaho, one of the two 
areas comprising the jurisdiction to which Bishop Talbot had himself 
been sent in 1887. 

During Bishop Talbot’s twenty-two months as Presiding Bishop, he 
had served as chief consecrator for seven bishops. He was proud to have 
been “the last presiding bishop by right of seniority.” 


Last Years 


ATE in 1924, Bishop Talbot was made chairman of a committee 

of the five bishops of the Pennsylvania dioceses, who were deter- 
mined to equip St. Andrew’s Church, State College, Pennsylvania, in 
the diocese of Harrisburg, with a church and parish house, in stone, 
adequate for the Church’s ministrations to the increasing number of 
students at Pennsylvania State College.’** For Bishop Talbot, with 
his enduring concern for the education of youth, such a project 
possessed real challenge. The actual campaign did not get under way 
for months, but finally, stimulated by innumerable letters from the 
bishop, moved forward rapidly in all five dioceses. The success of 
this effort, his last major project, was a real gratification to the bishop. 


“Tt is hard for me to express myself moderately that the goal 
for this most important project has been reached. We asked 
for $160,000 when the campaign started in February, 1926, 
and now in May, 1927, we have a little over $160,000 in cash 
and pledges. I regard this as one of the most important things 
we have helped to accomplish during my episcopate, for by it 
we minister to the future leaders in both Church and State. Yaa 


When the Right Rev. James H. Darlington, bishop of Harrisburg, 
laid the cornerstone for the new church on February 1, 1928, he an- 
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nounced that the tall central tower would be named the Talbot Tower, 
in honor of the bishop of Bethlehem.** 

During this same period, however, Bishop Talbot’s friends were 
distressed to notice that he had failed greatly in health and in memory. 
As the months rolled on, he leaned more and more heavily upon his 
coadjutor. 

Only a mile from the Bishop’s House on Delaware Avenue, South 
Bethlehem, was the campus of Lehigh University, which had had a 
close association with the Episcopal Church ever since its founding in 
1865. Hence it was not strange that Bishop Talbot, with his lifelong 
interest in the education of young men, should have developed a warm 
contact with the university. He was elected to its board of trustees— 
the only clergyman—in 1898, and became its senior member in 1925. 
Writing about him the year before that, A. E. Buchanan, Jr.—now a 
trustee himself—referred back to the bishop’s early devotion to the 
academy for boys which he had started in Macon, Missouri. 


“Perhaps it was as a recompense for St. James’ and a reward 
for the splendid accomplishment that followed his sacrifice of 
personal desire that Bishop Talbot was enabled to again take 
an active part in the education of young men, this time as a 
Trustee of Lehigh. For twenty-six years his inspiring influ- 
ence has helped shape the destinies of our University and 
thousands of Lehigh men have been guided by his kindly counsel 
and inspired by his splendid example.’’** 


At its 1926 commencement, Lehigh presented the bishop with the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

But Bishop Talbot’s consistent interest in education also showed 
itself in his long service to the Philadelphia Divinity School, dating 
from his election as an overseer at the first meeting of the joint boards 
following his enthronement as bishop of Central Pennsylvania. In 
1913, he was elected president of the board, serving as such for over 
a decade. In 1926, a small committee of his friends—four priests and 
two laymen—under the chairmanship of the Rev. Frederick L. Flinch- 
baugh (1874-1937), rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, set 
out to honor him by endowing the Ethelbert Talbot Professorship of 
Biblical Learning in that institution. The bishop was given the degree 
of Doctor of Canon Law by the school in January, 1927, and the pre- 
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sentation of the fund raised in his honor was made shortly thereafter. 
The endowment of this chair now amounts to $76,622.00.*** 

In delivering his annual address to his diocese on May 11, 1927, 
Bishop Talbot pointed out that on October 9 he would reach the age of 
79. 


“Acting on the advice of my doctor, I have decided that the 
time has come for me to retire from the active administration 
of the Diocese. I propose, therefore, on October Ist, acting 
under the provision of Canon 18, Section V, to hand over, 
by written request, to my beloved Coadjutor the Ecclesiastical 
Authority and the administration of the Diocese, at the same 
time relinquishing the Bishop’s House. Although my title, 
the Bishop of Bethlehem, will be retained, I shall not undertake 
any official acts, or make visitations for confirmation without 
permission of the Coadjutor: my reason being that a person 
assuming official responsibility must have all the authority or 
none,”’*#8 


With pardonable pride, the bishop went on to draw a contrast 
between the situation he had faced in 1898 and the one from which he 
was about to retire. When he became its bishop, the diocese of Central 
Pennsylvania comprised 104 parishes and missions, with 13,489 com- 
municants. Two compact dioceses had replaced the earlier sprawling 
one. Harrisburg had grown to 103 parishes and missions with 12,675 
communicants, while the mother diocese now included 108 parishes 
and missions ministering to 17,223 communicants. Thus the whole 
operation of the Episcopal Church in the area had more than doubled 
during Bishop Talbot’s administration.’ 

The daily press, far and wide, reported and commented editorially 
upon the bishop’s announcement of retirement. He turned the Bishop’s 
House over to Bishop Sterrett. Again going to Sugar Hill, New 
Hampshire, for the summer, he advanced the date of his retirement to 
September 15.1*° 

Meanwhile, there was a partial remodeling of Leonard Hall so 
that the bishop might have his own apartment of two rooms with bath. 
He remained until after November 1, when he became so frail that 
he had to be moved to the home of his daughter, Mrs. Francis Donald- 
son, in the Colonial Heights section of Tuckahoe, New York. 


127From a letter to the author by the Very Rev. Frank D. Gifford, Ph.D., 
dean of the school, dated January 23, 1953. 
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There Bishop Talbot died, following a series of strokes, on Tues- 
day, February 27, 1928, at 10:45 p. m. Throughout the final weeks, 
he had been ministered to daily by the Rev. Frederick A. Wright 
(1871-1950), rector of St. John’s Church, Tuckahoe. 

On Wednesday, February 28, the body was taken back to Bethle- 
hem, where it lay in state in the Pro-Cathedral of the Nativity. During 
Wednesday night, the students of Leonard Hall provided a guard of 
honor; on Thursday morning, the clergy of the diocese. All classes at 
Lehigh University were suspended at 2 o’clock. The funeral, at 2:30, 
was conducted by the Right Rev. John Gardner Murray and the Right 
Rev. Frank William Sterrett, his successors as presiding bishop and 
as bishop of Bethlehem, respectively. Six other bishops were in the 
chancel. More than 1,450 persons crowded into the cathedral and on 
the porches and walks without. The body was laid to rest beside that 
of his wife in Nisky Hill Cemetery, Bethlehem. The committal there 
was followed by Masonic services in charge of the officers of H. Stanley 
Goodwin Lodge No. 648, of which the bishop had been a charter member. 

Editorial tributes to the life and work of Ethelbert Talbot appeared 
in the New York Times, the Philadelphia Inquirer, the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the Philadelphia Record, the Bethlehem Globe-Times, the 
Allentown Call and the Scranton Sun. Each writer seemed to recall 
some differing aspect of the personable and colorful figure whom he 
sought to honor. 


The Measure of the Man 


THELBERT Talbot enjoyed life, and, in the very best sense of 
the word, enjoyed the best things of life. Starting with a vigorous 
constitution, strengthened by the healthy life of a Missouri farm, he could 
work for long hours with real zest. He made friends easily and they 
clung to him with complete devotion. College students and steel mag- 
nates, ranchers and railroad men, all came within the charmed circle 
of his geniality. He loved to entertain and to be entertained—a gracious 
host and an ever welcome guest. In his later years, when dinner was 
over, he “loved a good cigar.” He had never smoked until after his 
consecration, first taking it up to while away the long hours on the 
stage coaches of Wyoming and Idaho.*** He enjoyed young people, 
especially college students. Every Lent from 1901 to 1926, he went 
to Ithaca to serve as one of the university preachers in Cornell’s Sage 
Chapel. His interest in hunting and fishing continued as long as he 
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stayed in the Rockies. In later years he would refer to “my favorite 
pastime, the game of golf.’’*** 

Bishop Talbot served as a bishop for over 40 years, and at the 
time of his death was the senior prelate of the Anglican Communion. 
The consciousness of his vocation to the ministry, first felt as a Dart- 
mouth sophomore, had never left him. He enjoyed being a priest, and 
then enjoyed being a bishop. He would return from visits to England 
with freshly tailored apron and gaiters and would wear them on oc- 
casions which he felt appropriate. It might be an invitation to address 
the annual men’s club dinner of some mining town parish. To his 
eager hosts it was an “occasion”; hence to him it was an “occasion” ; 
therefore he would dress accordingly. People frequently exclaimed—and 
always with a startling air of originality—“He was every inch a bishop!” 
When he went to Bethlehem, he was described as “the cowboy bishop” ; 
when he retired, he was hailed as “the bishop of the whole population.” 

On Easter Day, 1937, a bronze tablet was dedicated in the Pro- 
Cathedral of the Nativity, Bethlehem. Mounted alongside the bishop’s 
throne, on the gospel side of the chancel, it reads as follows: 


To the Glory of God 
and in loving memory of 


ETHELBERT TALBOT 
D.D., LL.D. 
Oct. 9, 1848—Feb. 27, 1928 


First BisHop oF BETHLEHEM 
BIsHop OF THIS Diocese FoR 30 YEARS 
PresipING BISHOP 


He Brought “Good Tidings of 
Great Joy to All People” 


The tablet was the gift of his daughter, Mrs. Francis Donaldson."** 

The foregoing inscription, while factually accurate, is wholly in- 
adequate to convey the vivid impression made by Bishop Talbot upon 
his cathedral congregation. What he meant to its members during 
the three decades he spent in their midst is best expressed by a memorial 
minute adopted by its vestry. 


“Called to the Diocese from Wyoming in 1897, he has been 
our Bishop, Counselor and Friend for these 30 years. 
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“Coming to us with the virility of manhood, with a sturdy 
vision of Christian fellowship, a firm belief in the integrity 
of American citizenship, his life has been an inspiration to our 
Parish, the Episcopal Church and the people of this country. 

“He has characterized for us the ideal of a man of God, 
friendly, courteous, and considerate, joyous in the blessings of 
a happy life, strong in his conviction for the cause of the right, 
yet sympathetic and gentle with us in our sorrows, we are 
thankful for his life and especially for his intimate friendship. 

“He belonged to a choice group in the vanguard of Ameri- 
can life—the foundation builders of our democracy—those 
whose courage, simplicity and sincerity have raised the stand- 
ards of the Church and the State.” 


Naturally he was particularly close to the Right Rev. Frank W. 
Sterrett, his coadjutor from 1923 until 1928, and then his successor. 
Addressing the diocesan convention in the latter year, Bishop Sterrett 
described him without fulsomeness : 


“He came to us in the prime of a vigorous manhood with a con- 
tagious enthusiasm that had made his ministry unique in the 
annals of the Anglican Communion. He found a Diocese that 
had gained strength through the wise shepherding of Mark 
Antony De Wolfe Howe and Nelson Somerville Rulison and 


left it stronger because of those qualities of leadership which he 
so abundantly possessed.”*** 


Bishop Sterrett has significant recollections of the many facets of 
his predecessor’s character. 


“T’ve seen him entering a room or a meeting where things 
seemed to drag, when almost at once people began to wake up 
and take an interest—a good cause won by the bouyancy of 
a rare personality. 

“Of course down underneath was a strong faith of a real 
Christian who had strong convictions and a rare courage. . . . 
He was the soul of thoughtful kindness and helpfulness to 
me as his coadjutor—ever ready with his counsel but always 
leaving me free to do what I thought best. It meant much to 
me to know that he was there with his fatherly advice, sym- 
pathy and cheery humor, while I was learning my way about. 

“It was a rare and happy privilege to be so closely as- 
sociated with Ethelbert Talbot. He gave me his confidence 


and affection and it was my hope to be worthy in some de- 


-_em Vestry of the Parish of the Nativity, Bethlehem, Pa., March 27, 
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Beyond his diocese, men took a much broader look at Bishop Tal- 
bot, usually recalling his missionary episcopate. The Right Rey. 
Nathaniel S. Thomas (1867-1937), one of his successors in Wyoming, 
speaking at a memorial service in St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, on 
March 12, 1928, stated: 


“Bishop Talbot went into the district in 1887. His territory 
also embraced Idaho. When I went there to succeed him 19 
years ago, I never could find a place he had not been in reach- 
ing people of the territory. They were proud of him, mar- 
veled at his sense of humor and his ability to know and call 
all those he had met by their names. He loved men, and they 
loved him. His work was well done in Wyoming. mist 


His nearest neighbor, the Right Rev. Thomas J. Garland (1866-1931), 
said of him: “He was perhaps the most widely known of all our 
Bishops.”*** Frederic Cook Morehouse (1868-1932) gave him a sig- 
nificant editorial tribute : 


“It was as the Missionary Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho 
forty years ago that his name became almost a household word 
throughout the Church. Not even Bishop Tuttle appealed 
more to the imagination of Church people in the East, and he 
made his section of the West a picturesque missionary field.”2*9 


The most balanced appraisal of this strong man of God, and the 
better perhaps because made before his death, is found in the final 
paragraph of a minute of appreciation drawn up by three of the clergy 
of the diocese of Bethlehem after Bishop Talbot’s announcement of 
his retirement. 


“A true Father in God to the clergy who have ever found him 
kindly, gracious, and considerate; a wise counsellor, and a 
pattern of devotion and zeal; a veritable Shepherd of the flock 
whose cheery presence has ever brought joy, and whose minis- 
trations have been so signally blessed. Clergy and laity alike 
will ever cherish the memory of his person and work, and, 
though saddened and sorrowing as we are by the conditions 
that compel his near retirement from the active duties of his 
office, we assure him of our deep and abiding affection, of the 
great esteem in which he is held as a man and Bishop, and 
extend to him our best wishes and the assurance of our prayers, 
that in his retirement he may find the rest that is the just 
meed of recompense to a long, busy and energetic service of 
the Master as Bishop in the Church of God.”**° 
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A Texas Convert Advises the Bishop of 
New York, 1840 


Edited with an Introduction by 
Andrew Forest Muir* 


N 1840, the Church was already planted in Texas, but it was 
no more than a seedling. Only three parishes had been 
founded: Christ Church, Matagorda, by the Rev. Caleb 

mith Ives, February 27, 1839; Christ Church, Houston, by Colonel 

William Fairfax Gray, March 16, 1839;? and a parish in Galveston, the 
dedication of which has not survived, probably in the spring of 1839,* 
for which a vestry had been elected in 1840. But not one of the three 

organizations owned a church edifice in which it could hold services, and 

of the three clergymen in the entire Republic of Texas only one was 


*Dr. Muir, a resident of Houston, Texas, has been a teacher in Hawaii; 
Brownwood, Texas; and Puerto Rico. He has contributed several important 
essays to HisroricaAL MaGazine.—Editor’s note. 

1John Owen, “History of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda,” in 
Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, Texas [1839-1873] (MS. in 
office of rector of St. Mark’s Church, Bay City, Texas, courtesy of the Rev. 
Aubrey Clement Maxted, M.A.), 205. By misreading a letter written by Ives 
and dated Matagorda, February 20, 1839, to which Ives had appended a paragraph 
referring to the organization of the parish on “the 27th inst.” the Rev. DuBose 
Murphy wrote that the parish had been organized on January 27, 1839. Spirit 
of Missions, IV (May, 1839), 148; Murphy, A Short History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Texas (Dallas: Turner Co., cl1936), 1. This error has been 
perpetuated in Pilgrimage to Matagorda, June 16, 1936 (n.p., no pub., n. 4), 4, 
and on a monument erected by the State of Texas in 1936. See Harold Schoen 
(comp.) Monuments Erected by the State of Texas to Commemorate the Cen- 
tenary of Texas Independence . . . (Austin: Commission of Control for Texas 
Centennial Celebrations, 1938), 133. Ives (September 25, 1798—July 27, 1849) 
was made deacon on July 7, 1833, and was ordained priest on August 2, 1833, 
by Dr. Thomas Church Brownell, bishop of Connecticut. DuBose Murphy, 
“Caleb S. Ives, Pioneer Missionary in Texas,” in Historical MaGazine, VI 
(June, 1937), 240-248. 

2Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, Texas [1839-1875] (MS. 
in office of the dean, Houston; photostat in Houston Public Library), 1. Gray 
(November 3, 1787-April 16, 1841) circulated the original articles of association 
by which the congregation was organized. 

‘Letter of the Right Rev. Leonidas Polk, Houston, May 17, 1839, in Spirit 
of Missions, VI (July, 1839), 198-199. 
on ‘Letter of W. F. Gray, Houston, June 22, 1840, ibid., V (September, 1840), 
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engaged in clerical work: Ives, who had been in Texas since December 
12, 1838.° 

The town of Matagorda, at the mouth of the Colorado River, had 
been founded in the late 1820s and incorporated in 1830. By 1832, it 
was said to have had 1400 inhabitants and a suburban population of 
250. After the establishment of the Republic in 1836, it was designated 
the county seat of Matagorda County, and in 1840 a chamber of com- 
merce had been organized. The town never grew as its proprietors 
expected it to do, primarily because of inadequate transportational facili- 
ties. The Colorado River was choked for some miles above its mouth 
by an impenetrable log raft, which prevented navigation of the river, 
even if it had been otherwise navigable.’ In addition, even the small 
sailing vessels that came into Matagorda Bay could not tie up at its 
wharves because of the shallowness of the water, and the cost of lighter- 
age added a third to the freight tariff from New York to Matagorda.® 
Nevertheless, there was considerable optimism in the town. In it Ives 
had founded in 1839 a school that became the Matagorda Academy,® 
and later, in 1845, he chartered the Matagorda University,’® which 
never went into operation. 

One of the most prominent men in Matagorda was Silas Dins- 
more. Born on October 10, 1796, in Windham, New Hampshire, son 
of John Dinsmore and Susannah Bell,** Silas Dinsmore had been in 
Texas for at least eight years by 1840, for in October, 1832, he had 


5Owen, “History,” 205. The other two clergy in Texas were John Wurts 
Cloud (February 27, 1797-September 15, 1850) and Richard Salmon (1797- 
July, 1849). Cloud had retired from the ministry and was engaged in planting 
and politics; Salmon was principal of the Houston City School. See the writer’s 
“Early Missionaries in Texas, with poe, Illustrative of Richard Salmon’s 
Church Colony,” in Histortca, Macaztne, X (September, 1941), 219-241. 

*Eleanor D. Pace, “Matagorda, Texas,” in Walter Prescott Webb (ed.) 
7” eee of Texas (Austin: The Texas State Historical Association, 1952), 

Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), September 23, 1837, p. 2, col. 1; 

r Clay, “The Colorado River Raft,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LII (April, 1949), 410-426. 

8M. Talbot and others to J. A. Vaughan, Matagorda, January 7, 1841, in 
ron the Board of Missions (MSS. in Church Historical Society, Phila- 
elphia). 

*Letter of C. S. Ives, Matagorda, February 20, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, 
IV (May, 1839), 148; Colorado Gazette and yaw ( Matagorda), September 
26, 1840, p. 2, col. 3; October 2, 1841, p. 2, ” 1; December 25, 1841, p. 2, col. 
3; San Luis Advocate, October 20, 1840, p. 4, col. 1; Morning Star (Houston), 
June 17, 1843, p. 4, col. 1. 

10H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (Austin: 
Gammel Book Company, 1898), II, 1148-1150. 

The date of birth appears in Register of the Parish of Christ Church, 
Matagorda, 2-3, the place of birth and the names of his parents in James W 
Sartwelle to writer, Houston, September 22, 1954. Mr. Sartwelle is the great 
grandson of Dinsmore. 
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represented the district of Mina, by which, no doubt, was meant the 
watershed of the Colorado, in the convention at San Felipe de Austin.’ 
His interest in the Matagorda area dated back at least as far, for as 
early as October 12, 1832, he had purchased from Stephen F. Austin a 
league of land in the neighborhood.’* After the Texas Revolution and 
the establishment of the Republic, President Sam Houston had ap- 
pointed Dinsmore, on December 30, 1836, the first chief justice (1. e. 
county judge) of Matagorda County, and to this office he had been re- 
appointed on December 23, 1839, and January 30, 1840, but he resigned 
a short time later. In addition to his political activities, he was a 
speculator in Texas lands, as were most men at the time who could 
scrape together money or obtain credit.’® 

Nothing is known of Dinsmore’s religious opinions before 1840. 
However, his wife, Amanda F. Coan, whom he had married in Flat- 
bush, New York, September 15, 1827,%* was a communicant of the 
Church when Ives arrived in 1838,1" and since Christ Church was the only 
religious organization in town, Dinsmore had connected himself with it, 
whether because of his own conviction, or of his wife’s influence, or the 
stamp of respectability that it gave, is not known. Though unbaptized, 
he had been elected to the first vestry of Christ Church in 1838."* 
After two years, on May 31, 1840, he was finally baptized, by immersion 
at his own insistence,® and shortly afterwards, on June 7, he became a 
communicant,” although he never availed himself of the opportunities 
to be confirmed by the three visits of Bishops Leonidas Polk and George 
Washington Freeman in 1844-1846." He was, however, a loyal and de- 
vout churchman. 

Early in the 1840s, he removed from Matagorda to his property 
at Canmore, some thirty miles west of town. There, on June 25, 1843, 
Ives celebrated the Holy Eucharist and preached. In April, 1846, 


12Elizabeth LeNoir ——, Biographical Directory of the Texas Conven- 
tions and Congresses, 1832-1845 (n. p., no pub., 77. 

18Deed Records of Matagorda County, Texas (MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, 
Bay City), A, 246. 

14Jennett, Biographical Directory, 77; Charles Adams Gulick, Jr. and others 
(eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, V, 445-447. 

18Deed Records of Matagorda County, passim. In January, i846, John Duncan, 
Dinsmore’s brother-in-law, and Dinsmore issued the prospectus of a town they 
had laid out in Matagorda County. They named the town Canmore, an aggluti- 
nation of the second syllable of their surnames. IJbid., G, 27. Canmore remains 
the name of the ranch of Dinsmore’s great grandsons, Sartwelle Brothers. 

16Mr. Sartwelle to writer, September 22, 1954. 

1TRegister of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 350. 

18Owen, “History,” 205. 

on ae of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 2-3. 
21) bid., 126-127. 
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Dinsmore was in town and was ill to the point of death. On the 3rd, 
Ives administered the Holy Communion to him as a preparation for 
death, but Dinsmore rallied and returned to Canmore on the 25th. 
On June 30, Ives again visited at Canmore, and on July 2 he adminis- 
tered to him, unquestionably for the last time, the Blessed Sacrament. 
Ives commented in his diary that Dinsmore was 


very far gone in body, but strong in his faith in Christ. O he 
is an example of faith worthy of the attention of every one who 
thinks and feels that any preparation for death is necessary. 
May I be benefited, may I be urged on in the christian course 
by his faith and example** 


Dinsmore obviously was devoted to Ives, for on June 4, 1843, he 
had given him 730 acres on Trespalacios Bay “for his hospitality to me 
and mine and for his care and fidelity in the education of my daugh- 
ter,”** and on September 22, 1845, he added an additional 830 acres 
“for and in consideration of the support and education of my Daughter 
Helen M. Dinsmore.”** Helen had been admitted to Ives’ Matagorda 
Academy on January 6, 1842.*° Dinsmore died at Canmore on Septem- 
ber 13, 1846,7¢ 

Less than five months after his baptism, Dinsmore was moved to 
write a lengthy letter to the Right Rev. Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, 
bishop of New York and chairman of both the domestic and foreign 


- committees of the Board of Missions. Not quite half of the letter is 


devoted to the openings for the Church in Texas that Dinsmore thought 
feasible. In this section, he recommended six points for missionary 
operations: San Augustine, Galveston, Houston, Matagorda, Austin, 
and San Antonio. Considering the distribution of population at the 
time, one cannot criticize the points he included, although he might 
have added additional ones, especially Nacogdoches and the heavy plant- 
ing areas of Harrison, Brazoria, Austin, and Washington Counties, 
Dinsmore’s descriptions of the six points he mentioned are adequate, 


22Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives (MS. in office of Bishop of Texas, Hous- 
_~ pm 21, 25, 26, September 1, 1843; April 3, 16, 18, 25, 27, June 30, July 

28Deed Records of Matagorda County, F, 80. 

24Ibid., F, 431-432. 

25Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives. On January 11, 1847, William L. Sart- 
welle entered Ive’s academy as assistant teacher. He and Helen Milne Dins- 
more were married on July 18, 1850. In 1855 and 1858, he was a vestryman (in 
the former year, senior warden) of Christ Church. Jbid.; Register of Christ 
Church, Matagorda, 192; Marriage Records of Matagorda County, Texas (MSS. 
in County Clerk’s Office, Bay City), A, 44; Deed Records of Matagorda County, 
I (letter), 177-178; N, 656-657. 

26Jennett, Biographical Directory, 77. 
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and that of San Antonio is almost lyrical. The man knew whereof he 
wrote. 

The remainder of Dinsmore’s letter, addressed as it was to one of 
the most prominent bishops in the Church by a recent convert who 
had been baptized but four months earlier, might very well have been 
regarded as brash, if indeed not impudent. Dinsmore obviously had 
studied the Acts of the Apostles and some unidentified historical work 
on the apostolic and post-apostolic Church, and, thoughtful man that 
he was, he had come up with some definite conclusions. He was con- 
vinced that immersion was the proper mode of baptism and that St. 
Cyprian was responsible for the regrettable changeover to sprinkling. 

In addition, he felt that the diaconate had virtually disappeared 
from the Church and had become little more than a brief period of 
priestly apprenticeship. This he deplored, and apparently through his 
efforts the vestry of Christ Church had added a section to its constitution 
authorizing the appointment of a number of persons not to exceed 
seven to function as deacons had in the apostolic period. Some one, 
possibly Ives, though, had appended to the section the phrase “in 
accordance with the Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” which, 
though Dinsmore did not mention it, obviously destroyed its original 
purpose, since the canons authorized no such office. He had a strong 
and proper regard for the idea of community for the Christian, and he 
apparently intended to recommend, although he did not quite do so, 
that the board send out missionaries in pairs rather than singly. 

Dinsmore made one other recommendation, and that was a means 
to alleviate the difficulties that those unaccustomed to the Book of 
Common Prayer found in its use by publishing “the services of each 
day . . . in continuous order.” He did not seem to realize that the 
publication in this fashion of the offices and the Eucharist for Sundays 
only would have required at least three books the size of the Prayer 
Book, or one so bulky and heavy that it would have been a chore to 
lift, and that, even then, unless additional volumes were published for 
each year, or all festivals fixed according to the civil calendar were 
omitted, it would not be possible to take cognizance of commemorations. 

Dinsmore commended to Bishop Onderdonk the name of Caleb 
Smith Ives as a candidate for the episcopacy, if Texas were given a 
bishop. He described Ives’ mental powers, influence, usefulness, purity 
of life, temper, discreet zeal, benevolent affability, indefatigable indus- 
try, and tact as fitting him for the episcopal office, but, strangely enough, 
he confessed that he had “somewhat” against Ives. In his estimation, 
Ives was too strongly attached to the “old forms of the Liturgy.” 
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Dinsmore particularly objected to his use of the clause, “He descended 
into hell,” in the creed and to the term regenerate in the office for the 
baptism of infants. 

Despite its eccentricities, Dinsmore’s letter is valuable, not only for 
the light it throws upon Texas, but also for the theological conclusions 
reached by a thoughtful and individualistic man. 


SILAS DINSMORE TO BISHOP BENJAMIN T. ONDERDONK 
Matagorda Texas 27th Oct 1840" 


To the Rt. Rev Benjamin T Onderdonk D.D. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the General Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 


Right Reverend Sir, 


I have seen in one of the periodicals of the Church the 
movements which were made by the Board of Missions in 
June last in relation to Texas.** 

I am one of the old settlers of Texas—feel a deep interest 
in whatever may affect the cause of Christianity in this Country 
and am consequently impelled to lay before the Board through 
you some facts and suggestions which may possibly be of some 
value to them. 

The prominent points for missionary operations in this 
country appear to me to be San Augustine in eastern Texas, 
Galveston, Houston, Matagorda, Austin (the capital) and San 
Antonio.” 

San Augustine is the largest town in the country east of 
the Trinity river, and the district around it sustains a numerous 
agricultural population.*® 

Galveston is the largest and most important town on the 
sea coast and the advantages of its harbour are such as to invite 
a large and increasing trade.** 


27The letter is in the Papers of the Board of Missions. 

26QOn June 17, 1840, at a meeting of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society in New York, the Rev. William Rollinson Whittingham, later bishop of 
Maryland, moved that the House of Bishops be requested to elect three bishops 
for the Republic of Texas. Murphy, A Short History, 10. 

2®Colonel Gray had suggested mission stations at Nacogdoches, Anahuac, 
Libery, Houston, Galveston, Velasco, Matagorda, Washington, and San Antonio. 
Spirit of Missions, III (October, 1838), 328-330. Bishop Polk had suggested 
stations at Sabinetown and Fort Jesup, Nacogdoches and San Augustine, Houston, 
Galveston, Washington and Nashville, Brazoria and Columbia, Velasco and Quin- 
tana, Matagorda, and Bastrop and Austin. Letter, Columbus, Tennessee, July 24, 
1839, ibid., IV (October, 1839), 333-335. 

8°For an account of the Church in San Augustine, see George Louis Crocket, 
Two Centuries in East Texas ... (Dallas: The Southwest Press, c1932), 288-296. 

*1For an account of the Church in Galveston, see William Manning Morgan, 
Trinity . . . Church, Galveston, Texas, 1841-1953 . . . (Houston and Galveston: 
The Anson Jones Press, 1954). 
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Houston is connected by indissoluble commercial relations 
with Galveston; and the circumstances of the location for a 
time of the seat of Government at the place, gave to Houston 
an impulse and commercial importance, which, as the popula- 
tion of the country is increasing, it will be likely to retain. 

Matagorda is the largest maratime [sic] town in western 
Texas. It is situated on one of the most important Bays of the 
Republic and this Bay is connected by navigable inland channels 
for small craft with the regions beyond the river Nueces. 
Hence the Bay of Matagorda possesses pre-eminent commercial 
advantages and the extra-ordinary fertility and salubrity of 
the country dependent on it for easy access to the sea-coast 
must ere long be occupied by a population many times more 
numerous than the present. 

The City of Austin, the present seat of Government situ- 
ated upon the river at the base of the Colorado mountains, 
contains already a large number of people and the healthyness 
[sic] of the position, the richness of the soil, the transcendent 
beauty of the scenery and the many other prominent advantages 
and attractions found in that vicinity will of necessity induce 
a great increase of population—so that—should the course of 
every events cause a removal of the seat of Government 
rom Austin—Austin will still remain a city.*? 

San Antonio is to Texas what Damascus is to Syria.— 
It is a position endowed by the hand of the Creator with so 
many and such surpassing excellencies—that nothing short of 
the Influence which bestowed, can cause them to exist in vain. 
It is situated near the base of the most prominent and pro- 
longed spur of the mountains which divide the waters which 
flow into the Rio Grande and the Nueces from the sources of 
the Colorado and the Gaudeloupe [?. e. Guadalupe] and it 
commands the great thoroughfare to the west. The soil of 
that region is of the most exuberant fertility—and its healthy- 
ness [sic] is so superior as to have passed into a proverb— 
and to say that a place is “as healthy as San Antonio,”—is 
the highest commendation which can be given of its salubrity.** 

Five miles above San Antonio a fountain bursts forth from 
the base of the mountain and flows off—e river from the very 
source.** The quantity of water supplied by this spring daily, 
is computed to exceed one hundred million gallons and it 
affords the means of washing the streets of the city and of irriga- 
tion to the broad vally [sic] through which it flows—with the 


82For an account of the Church in Austin, see W. P. A. (comp.), St. David's 
~~ the Years (Austin: Betty Gilmer Chapter of St. David’s Guild, 1942). 

_ For an account of the Church in San Antonio, see W. R. Richardson, A 
Brief Sketch of the History of the Protestant . ye Church in the Missionary 
District of Western Texas (San Antonio: G. Sigmund, Printer, 1902), 15pp. 


%San Pedro Springs. “San Pedro Creek” in Webb (ed.), The Handbook 
of Texas, Il, 560. 
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utmost facility—giving to the husbandmen the advantages which. 
he would possess—could be comman [sic] the rains of heaven. 

San Antonio has been built more than a century®® and 
the walls of the best buildings are built of a species of soft lime- 
stone laid in cement; and are of such thickness and strength, 
that the batterings of the artillery in the late terrible conflicts 
of the war,** have only been able to affect here and there a 
breach. 

The present native population of the place is estimated at 
about fifteen hundred—but there is a tradition that in the days 
of its former prosperity it contained a population of seven 
thousand. The number of men of American origin—residents 
and sojourners—are estimated at about one hundred—not one 
in ten of whom have families—and while I think of it, let me 
remark the disproportion which exists between the male and 
female population of Texas generally. The adult males are 
probably three times as numerous as the females.*’ 

Among the population of Texas are found natives of nearly 
every state of the Federal Union and of every nation in Europe. 
The intercourse which they have had with the world and with 
each other, has had the tendency to vanish bigotry and obliter- 
ate prejudices and most of them are able to estimate with 
little partiality, the pretensions of all, according to their merits. 
As a people, they possess superior intelligence. It is the en- 
lightened who look abroad to ascertain in what region may be 
found the greatest number of advantages combined to contri- 
bute to a happy worldly abode. It is the strong and the 
courageous who exert their energies and who hold in contempt 
the obstacles and dangers which they feel may be overcome by 
an effort. 

And thus it is that exposed frontiers are found to be 
inhabited by the brave and the enterprising—while the feeble 
the timid and the ignorant cling to the land of their nativity. 

These suggestions will enable you to appreciate the char- 
acter of the people of Texas in some particulars; and you will 
be thereby enabled to select teachers possessing qualifications 
suited to the instruction of such a people—well informed on 
all subjects—except one—the most important of all—the 
christian Religion—a very great majority of the people of 


8°The town of San Antonio had been founded in 1731. “San Fernando de 
Bexar,” ibid., II, 550. 

86The Siege of Bexar, December 5-10, 1835, and the Storming of the Alamo, 
February 23-March 6, 1836. “Siege of Bexar,” ibid., I, 154; Amelia W. Williams, 
“Siege and Fall of Alamo,” ibid., I, 22. 

_*'The_ scarcity of women was one of the most striking features of Texas 
society. For example, in Houston, on March 15, 1838, John Hunter Herndon 
wrote in his diary, “Saw thirteen ladies at one time on the street. More than 
I supposed were in the city.” Muir (ed.); “Diary of a Young Man in Houston, 
1838,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIII (January, 1950), 293-294. 
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Texas have probably never seen a prayer Book. To enable 
them to worship according to the forms of the Episcopal 
Church every practicable facility must be extended to them. 
To those who have not been accustomed to the use of it—the 
book of Common prayer appears as a labyrinth. The uniniti- 
ated are unable from their ignorance of its arrangement to 
follow the clergyman and close it up—mortified—if not dis- 
gusted. This evil could be remedied by publishing a new 
edition having the services of each day printed in continuous 
order—so that when the clergyman commences the service, 
he would only have to name the page—the whole congregation 
could turn to it and unite in the service. It will be said, as 
it has often been said to me—“it is very easy to find the 
place”. Yes! Jt is easy to those who have been long ac- 
customed to it— but to all others, it is not easy. In this matter 
I claim—presumptuous as it may appear—a better understand- 
ing of the difficulties which the ignorant encounter better than 
the whole body of the clergy united—There [#. e. they] have 
been long accustomed to the use of the Liturgy and they feel 
not the defects of its arrangement.—But I feel sensibly these 
defects having scarcely yet mastered them. I am fully per- 
suaded that this is the greatest obstacle to unity and partici- 
pation in the worship of the Episcopal Church. The great 
difficulty is to induce men to enter the threshold. Facilitate 
their entrance; make the access easy; unbar the gate—and 
soon they will percieve [sic] the beauties within and learn 
to appreciate their value. Does any one say that the alteration 
proposed will make the prayer book to [sic] voluminous ?— 
If one single soul shall be brought to feel the truth, by the 
alteration—the objection is answered. 

The Protestant Church claims with great complacency 
the continued existence of the three-fold ministry which was 
established in the primitive Christian church. Practically, the 
claim is a fallacy. The Protestant Episcopal Church has 
Bishops and Presbyters—but it has no Deacons—whose official 
duties are simelar [sic] in all respects to those performed by 
Deacons in the earliest Christian Church. The office of Deacon 
as it is now known in the church is nothing more nor less 
than the noviciate condition of the embryo Presbyter. To 
the custom of passing Presbyters through this grade I do not 
object. But I object to the abolition of the office of Deacon 
with the duties connected therewith—according to the apostolic 
arrangement, before the Church was contaminated by cor- 
ruptions. By the abolition of the office of Deacon in its primi- 
tive sense—a double injury is sustained. The humble followers 
of Christ are deprived of the wholesome benefits of the 
Deacon’s ministrations and those who possess the scriptural 
qualifications for the office of Deacon—by the discontinuance 
of the duties originally attached to the office—are deprived of 
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the most potent means of purchasing “to themselves a good 
degree,” and of acquiring “great boldness in the faith which is 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Since the organization of the church in Matagorda an 
additional Section has been added to its constitution to the 
following effect viz. 


Deacons, not exceeding seven in number shall 
be chosen whose qualifications and functions shall be 
simelar [sic] in all respects to those recognized by the 
Christian Church in the days of the Apostles—and in 
accordance with the Canons of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church** 


You will percieve [sic] that the last clause is an appendant to 
the first part. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church appears to me to exhibit 
another indication of lukewarmness in the accustomed sparing 
use of water in baptism. In the primitive Christian church a 
baptism was emphatically a washing of regeneration. Then 
it was that Christians did nothing by halves. The whole 
faculties of the body and soul were yielded to the Cause. Be- 
lievers went down into the water—‘were buried with Christ 
in baptism”—came up out of the water washed and regenerated 
and went on their way rejoicing. In that day an Ambassador 
of Christ was not afraid to wet his foot or his garment in 
the service of his master. I regard every departure from the 
usages of the primitive Christian Church—where there are 
not good and substantial reasons shewn for the departure— 
as an evidence that the Church has “left her first love”. Let 
us “Remember therefore from whence we are fallen”. Let us 
“repent and do the first works”. It is to be lamented that 
Cyprian of Carthage in the middle of the third century should 
have lent the weight of his exalted character to sanction a de- 
parture from the primitive custom of baptism—by immersion 
in water. His decision that “those whose weak state of health 
did not permit them to be washed in water, were yet suffici- 
ently baptised by being sprinkled”.—opened a door which 
led to a most criminal degree of lukewarmness;—and its 
effect is the semi-abolition of the great initiatory sacrement 
[sic] of the church. “Baptism”—too often means at this 
day—the sprinkling of water, and “the washing of regenera- 
tion”, is now too often considered as but a figure of speech. 
Could the Benificent Saviour of the world institute a sacre- 
ment [sic] to be used by his followers, which would be in- 
jurious to them in any state of health—either in body or soul? 


**The minutes of the vestry of Christ Church, Matagorda, for this period 
noes not survived, and one is unable to provide additional information on this 
subject. 
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His faith must be weak, who can answer in the affirmative. 
The arguments which support the three-fold ministry of the 
church, can be employed with equal propriety to sustain the 
usage of baptism by immersion in water. In both cases it 
was the usage in the primitive Christian Church. No intelli- 
gent Christian doubts the validity of either the one or the 
other—And because they are undoubted, they ought to be 
continued. 

The Great Head of the Church sent forth his missionaries 
“by two and two” and this plan which was devised and es- 
tablished by Divine wisdom—has been too often abrogated or 
overlooked by human folly. 

The needle of steel which guides the mariner across the 
great deep—is dead and powerless till the touch of the magnet 
infuses into it the mysterious power which directs its point 
to the pole—But the life-giving influence produced by the 
presence of the Divine Spirit in the human scul—are to the 
vivifying effects communicated by the magnet to the needle— 
immeasurably greater in the comparison—than the glowing 
effulgence of the noon-day sun—to the last faint glimmer of 
the dying lamp. 

Man in his unregenerate state is as the unmagnetized 
needle—dead and powerless. But a favourable contact with 
the spiritualized man, will enkindle in his heart kindred 
sympathies. The magnetized needle in process of time looses 
[sic] a portion of its power—until again brought in contact 
with the magnet. Christians who neglect the assembling of them- 
selves together, “as the manner of some is’”—loose [sic] a 
portion of their Christian spirituality—and it requires the vital 
influences of constant christian intercourse to keep the soul 
full of Christian love. Hence the importance of community 
to the christian. He who sent forth his disciples “by two and 
two”, “Knew what was in man,” and commanded us to follow 
him. Let us remember his promises. When two or three are 
assembled together in the name of Christ, to bear forth his 
Holy message to a fallen world—His presence is peculiarly in 
the midst. He marches at their head. They journey in His 
strength. They are protected by His armour. They are armed 
with His weapons. They conquer in His name—and His 
presence secures the victory. 

Should the church bestow the Episcopacy upon Texas,** 
I trust she will appreciate properly the merits and qualifica- 
tions of the faithful missionary, who has gathered the little 
flock in Matagorda, for that important office. The mental 
powers of the Rev. Mr. Ives are already known to you. They 
who have felt the influence and effects of his character and 
good works can testify to his usefulness and to the purity of his 


8°See above, footnote #28. 
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life:—To his temper,—disciplined in the school of his master 
—till no injury can provoke it to an indecorous retort :—To 
his discreet zeal as a minister:—To his benevolent affability 
which invites approach and places the most humble at their 
ease: and to his indefatigable industry in the promotion of the 
great cause in which he is engaged. These qualifications, 
united to a commonsense tact, which enables him to select a 
proper time and place for the exercise of his appropriate func- 
tions, seem to me to indicate prominently his fitness for the 
Sacred charge of the Overseer. 

But at the same time that stern justice claims these com- 
mendations in his favour—Let me honestly confess that I have 
somewhat against him. His attachment to the old forms of the 
Liturgy seem to me to be unwisely strong. He reads in the 
creed the old phrase “He descended into Hell”—without seem- 
ing to be conscious of the injury which he is doing to the 
church by the use of a word which is here obsolete, in the 
sense in which he understands it. 

The overwhelming mass of the people in this country know 
no other definition for the word “Fell —than as the place of 
punishment for the damned :—and the souls of even the wicked 
revolt at the idea of sending Christ to Hell. 

There is another word in the Baptismal service for infants, 
which is also unhappily used—in the estimation of those who 
have any adequate understanding of spiritual influences. They 
define the word regenerate, “the being born again.” The new 
spiritual birth”. The use of obsolete phrazeology [sic] gives 
a hold to the adversary to encourage the impression—every 
where too prevalent—that the Episcopal Church fulfills the 
letter, and overlooks the spirit of the law. I hope, ere long, 
that these evils will be remidied [sic] ; and that the great body 
of the people may be taught in a language adapted to their 
ee, er ever may be the sacrifice, in beauty and 
idiom. 

Pardon the boldness and confidence with which I have 
spoken in this letter. I have spoken freely my true sentiments 
—without waiting to consider whether their utterance will be 
pleasant or disagreeable to you.—But let not this freedom be 
construed as evincing a want of a becoming respect for the 
venerable body to whom they are addressed. 

By the merits and intercessions of the Son of God, the 


most humble are permitted to approach and worship at th 
throne of the Father of all. 


Your most respectful & humble sevt. 
S. DINSMORE 
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An English “Episcopus Vagans” and 
His Relations to America 
By Richard G. Salomon* 


Win OME years ago, Fr. Henry R. T. Brandreth in a little book 

SSF on Episcopi Vagantes and the Anglican Church (London, 
aaa «|S. P. C. K., 1947) shed much light into some very dark 
corners of modern Church history by studying the more or less ques- 
tionable episcopal succession lines in the wake of Arnold Harris 
Mathew, Joseph René Villatte, and others. More recently Fr. Brand- 
reth has concentrated on a closer study of one of the subjects of his 
first book. The result is a new work: Dr. Lee of Lambeth. A Chapter 
in Parenthesis in the History of the Oxford Movement (London, S. 
P. C. K., 1951). 

Frederick George Lee (1832-1902) is one of the most peculiar 
figures in the Anglo-Catholic movement. A prolific writer, a journalist 
and poet of sorts, a successful parish clergyman at All Saints’, Lam- 
beth, for over thirty years, he is best known to historians in connection 
with the “Order of Corporate Reunion,” of which he was, if not the 
founder, at least a co-founder. The meaning of this enterprise was 
evidently to secure an episcopal succession for England, the validity 
of which could not be gainsaid by Rome; and it was for this purpose 
that Lee and two friends, an Anglican clergyman by the name of 
Thomas Mossman, and a layman, Dr. John Thomas Seccombe, solicited 
and accepted episcopal consecration from some not-too-well defined 
consecrators in Italy. Even after Brandreth’s very careful research, 
some mysterious points remain in the biography of Lee; the question, 
for instance, whether or not his acceptance of Roman rites on his 
deathbed was made in full consciousness, cannot be answered with 
absolute certainty. As an introduction into the world of the “camp 
followers of the Anglo-Catholic Communion,” as Canon J. A. Douglas 
once characterized this class of ecclesiastical experimenters and ad- 
venturers, Brandreth’s book is very useful. A review of the book is 
not intended here; the purpose of this notice is only to contribute one 
minor point which might have some interest for the American reader. 
*Dr. Salomon is professor of Church history in Bexley Hall, the Divinity 


School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, and an associate editor of H1sTorIcaL 
MAGAZINE.—Editor’s note. 
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Fr. Brandreth (p. 46) shows that Dr. Lee claimed in good faith 
to have received a degree in canon law from the Spanish University of 
Salamanca, but was probably the victim of some dishonest degree- 
dealer. In 1879, he supplemented this questionable degree by a more 
respectable one: that of a D. D. of Washington and Lee University 
at Lexington, Virginia. 

The question how this American university came to bestow 
academic honors on an English clergyman, then little, if at all, known 
in this country, is answered by the following letter found in the archives 
of Washington and Lee University and printed here with the kind 
permission of its authorities. 


[FREDERICK GEORGE LEE TO G. W. CUSTIS LEE, PRESIDENT OF 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY.) 


All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth 
London, 
23 May 187 


Sir, 


I am the English representative of the Family of Lee of 
Bucks & Oxfordshire—from which your Father General Lee 
descended. Miss Lee of Virginia has been here & seen my 
family collections, pictures and deeds, and I was delighted to 
make her acquaintance. 

I am preparing to send to you for the Lee & Washington 
University, copies of some few of my works—for I have done 
much in literature; and I beg you to accept them. I have a 
oe respect for your late Father—a man of the highest virtue 

— and am proud that we come from a common English 
stock. 

If it be in accordance with your custom, & within your 
legal power to grant the favor; I beg to solicit for myself the 
Honorary Degree of D. D. from your University: Enclosed 
are printed testimonials in my favor, & a privately-printed copy 
of my works. 

I also ask the favor of a similar degree—that of D. D., 
for my friend the Rev. Thomas Wimberley Mossman B. A. 
Oxon. Vicar of Torrington in the diocese of Lincoln; in 
whose favor the Lord Bishop of Lincoln sends the enclosed 
testimonial. 

Mr. Mossman also makes application for this Honor; & 
sends you a present of some of his works. 

__ I likewise request the favor of a degree of LLD. for my 
friend Dr. J. T. Seccombe, M. D. a very eminent writer, whose 
reply to the principles of John Stuart Mill—to be forwarded 
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to you—is here regarded as very masterly. Dr. Seccombe’s 
written application is enclosed. 

If, in reply to this, you will kindly instruct me as to the 
best & safest way of sending the books offered, I shall esteem 
it a favor. 

I am preparing for the press—to be privately printed—a 
History of our Family in all its branches; which, when com- 
pleted, shall be sent to you. Miss Lee gave me a copy of 
Mr. Cassius Lee’s History of the Virginian branch, which I 
value much. 

My younger brother Sir Edward Lee & several of my 
relatives desire me to express to you & your Family their 
respect & regard, & I, apologizing for having made the re- 
quests contained in this, with my sincere compliments, sub- 
scribe myself, Sir, 


Your faithful Servant & Kinsman 


FREDERICK GEORGE LEE 


The letter is self-explanatory. For its evaluation it is necessary 
to know that 75 years ago personal solicitation of honorary degrees was 
quite common and not considered undignified. However, the use of 
the family relation as a stepping-stone to academic honors adds a 
quizzical touch to the portrait of the man. 

The degree for Lee was voted by the board of trustees of the 
University in 1879. Unfortunately, the wording of the citation—if 
there was one—is not recorded. It would have been of some interest 
to see what impression Lee’s writings made on Americans. There 
is no trace of Lee’s ever having been in America; it is safe to assume 
that the degree was awarded in absentia. No letter of his acknowl- 
edging the honor was found. 

Lee’s application for his two friends and fellow-bishops was not 
considered by the trustees. Mossman, however, received an honorary 
D. D. degree some years later, in 1881, from the University of the South 
at Sewanee." 

The Genealogy of the Family of Lee, of Chester, Bucks and Oxon 
. . . Showing the Lineal Descent of . .. General R. E. Lee of Virginia, 
America, from Sir John Lee, etc., which Lee promised in his letter, 
appeared in London in 1884.? 


1See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 13, p. 1082. 
*Brandreth, op. cit., p. 193 
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Resources of the Church Historical 
Society 


By William Wilson Manross* 


‘TD ORTY-FIVE years ago, on May 17, 1910, the Church His- 
{a torical Society was founded in Philadelphia, and three years 
oe me later, on June 10, 1913, it was incorporated under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. For some twenty years its 
headquarters have been at 4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4, in the 
crypt of St. Andrew’s Chapel, the Divinity School in Philadelphia. 
The Society is one of the very few official organizations of the 
Church which was founded entirely by laymen, and the chief architect 
in that founding was the late William Ives Rutter, Jr., D.C.L. (October, 
12, 1871-May 11, 1952), who served as its Secretary for over forty 
years, May 17, 1910-January 18, 1951, with exemplary efficiency and 
devotion, and then as Secretary Emeritus from 1951 until his death. 
Dr. Rutter’s own story of the Society’s beginnings, written at the 
request of the President sometime before his death, is as follows: 


“Since my early childhood, I have been interested in his- 
tory. At nine years of age, I was reading histories for my 
amusement and entertainment. After I came to Philadelphia, 
I acquired the habit of haunting second-hand book shops, and 
also found that much interesting material could be found in 
junk shops. In the latter, I found many pamphlets, particularly 
of a religious nature. No one seemed to care for material of 
this nature. I selected from such stocks what I believed to be 
the best and purchased them, but I had only a very small salary 
and could get very little. In going about, I found more and 
more of these pamphlets going to the paper mill to be destroyed. 

“Realizing that much valuable information was being lost, 
I felt we should do something to preserve it. I had not the 
means to save much. After much thought as to the best method 
to pursue, I called upon Henry Budd, then chancellor of the 
diocese, put my problem to him, and suggested that we en- 
deavor to organize a historical society, or something of the 
sort, whose duty it would be to look after such matters. He 
immediately approved the scheme, and we proceeded to or- 
ganize such a society. A letter was sent to some of the lead- 


*The Rev. Dr. Manross is librarian of the Church Historical Society. — 
Editor's note. 
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ing Churchmen of the diocese, but met with little response. 
The letter was signed by Mr. Budd and myself, also George 
Hall, George C. Davies, Maj. Moses Veale, and John Thomp- 
son, librarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia, who was 
greatly interested and was very active in getting the undertaking 
launched. He wrote the original constitution and by-laws. 


“The beginning of the Society was entirely by laymen. 


“The organization meeting was held May 17, 1910, in the 
assembly room of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 
Locust Street, which had been kindly placed at our disposal. 
We met with very little encouragement from Church people. 
No one seemed to be interested in Church history. However, 
we went ahead as best we could. Mr. Budd, the first president, 
was a power until his death. 


“The Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, D.D., succeeded him, and 
it was through his influence that we obtained much of the 
material we now have. What items I had been able to gather, 
I had turned in to the Society when we organized, and that 
formed the nucleus of our collections. 


“When Dr. Hodge became incapacitated, Charles Keith, 
Litt.D., was elected to succeed him, and on his resignation, in 
1936, was elected president emeritus. 


“In 1936, the Rev. Walter H. Stowe, S.T.D., was elected 
president, and has been re-elected every year since. He was 
at the time managing editor of the Historical Magazine of the 
Episcopal Church, and in 1949 became its editor-in-chief. He 
is also the editor of the Society’s publications.* 


“In 1923, the Rev. George Woodward Lamb, D.D., ac- 
cepted the librarianship on a part-time basis, and in 1937, at the 
age of seventy-four, he resigned his parochial cure to devote his 
whole time to the work of the Society. Few clergymen have 
rendered such a notable service to the Church after retirement 
from the parochial ministry. 


“In 1940, the General Convention designated the Church 
Historical Society as its ‘official agency for the collection, pre- 
servation, and safekeeping of records and historical documents 
connected with the life and development of the Protestant E pis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, and to foster 
as far as possible the investigation of its history and the de- 
velopment of interest in all relevant research.’ 


_*The General Convention of 1952 elected Dr. Stowe as the His- 
toriographer of the Church. 
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“Upon Dr. Lamb’s death in 1948, at the age of eighty-five, 
the Rev. William Wilson Manross, Ph.D., distinguished his- 
torian and author of A History of the American Episcopal 
Church and other works, was elected librarian. He has brought 
increasing prestige to the Society.” 


For the first thirty years of the Society’s history, financial support 
came entirely from dues and occasional gifts. As late as 1936, the Society 
had only 79 members; it now (1955) has 1,103 members; but the dues 
remain at two dollars per year. 

Since 1940, when the General Convention made the Society an 
“official agency,” a triennial appropriation has been voted by the Con- 
vention. Meanwhile, the Society’s library, collections, and archives 
have been growing at an embarrassing rate—embarrassing because of 
lack of room. What is, we hope, a fairly longtime solution of this 
problem is at this writing in process of negotiation. 

In 1915, the Society’s first publication—a 55-page brochure—ap- 
peared. In the forty-year interval, forty publications have come from 
the press, ranging from a chart at two cents each to bound volumes of 
784 pages at $10.00 each; but thirty-four of these forty publications 
appeared in the twenty-year period, 1934-1954. Also, beginning in 
1938, the Society has published The Historiographer annually, except 
for the years 1940, 1941, and 1942, making fifteen issues of this, its 
official organ, to date. 


Summary of the Society’s Library, Collections 
and Archives 


A. Printed Works 


Estimate: 30,000 bound volumes and 150,000 unbound pamphlets, 
periodicals and serials. These include: 

Important secondary works and published sources for American Church 
History, with a representative selection relating to other countries 
and periods. 

A complete file of journals of General Convention. 

A complete file of the Spirit of Missions and its successor, Forth, pro- 
viding a continuous record of the Church’s missionary effort since 
1836. 

Extensive but incomplete files of other Church periodicals. 
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An extensive file of diocesan journals, complete for a few dioceses; in- 
complete but fairly full for most dioceses. These are essential 
sources for diocesan history and important for general Church 
and parish history. 

A complete file of the Historical MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT 
EpiscopaL Cuurcu, 1932 to date. A “Catalog of Articles in the 
Historical MaGazine, Volumes 1I(1932)—XXII(1953), by 
Authors, Subjects, and Titles,” compiled by William Wilson Man- 
ross for the Society’s library, was published in the December 1954 
issue of the MAGAZINE. 

“The William Chauncey Emhardt Collection,” of over 4,000 volumes, 
concerned particularly with the Anglican Communion and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 

A continuous file of Church year books, beginning with Sword’s Pocket 
Almanac, first published in 1816, through the Church Almanac to 
the latest issue of the Episcopal Church Annual. These, with 
Lloyd’s and Stowe’s Clerical Directories, of which we have a com- 
plete file, are used frequently in tracing the careers of clergymen 
for parish historians, biographers and genealogists. 

A large collection of parish histories from all parts of the country. 

Biographies of many bishops, other clergy, and prominent laymen. 

A large collection of Prayer Books of the Church of England and of 
the American Episcopal Church. 

Writings by clergymen of the Church on all subjects, but especially on 
theology and related topics. 


B. Manuscripts 


Hand and typewritten copies of the reports of a number of missionaries 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in colonial America. 


Archives of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society from the 
1820’s to the present century, including reports of missionaries and 
letters and accounts relating to missionary work. An essential body 
of source material for any thorough study of the expansion of the 
Church at home or abroad. 


COLLECTIONS OF BISHOPS’ LETTERS. These include letters from nearly 
all of our bishops and numerous letters from some of the most 
prominent. There are one or more letters from each of the first 
four bishops consecrated, including a substantial number from 


+ 
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William White, first Bishop of Pennsylvania and leader in the 
organization of the Church after the Revolution. The titles of these 
collections are: 


General and Special Collections (purchases of the Society) 
such as “The James Dangerfield Collection.” 

“The William Tves Rutter, Jr., Collection.” 

“The Ellen Sitgreaves Vail Motter Collection.” 

“The Andrew Forest Muir Collection.” 

“The Bishop Nathaniel S. Thomas Collection.” 

“The Bishop Lewis W. Burton Collection.” 

“The Walter M. Newman Collection.” 


OTHER MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS: 

Pennington-Jarvis Collection: Correspondence of Samuel 
Farmar Jarvis (son of the second Bishop of Connecticut), 
prominent theologian and member of the first faculty of 
General Theological Seminary. Contains letters from 
many prominent leaders of the Church from about 1820 
to 1851, dealing with important issues of the period. 

Correspondence of Bishop Frank E. Wilson of Eau Claire. 

Correspondence of Bishop George Craig Stewart of Chicago. 

Correspondence of Alexander B. Andrews, prominent layman 
of North Carolina. 

Wick-Washbon Collection: Correspondence of Robert Wash- 


bon, illustrating Church life and general social life as seen 
by a parish priest in the mid-nineteenth century. 


C. Topics 


The scope of our collections can perhaps best be illustrated by listing 
some of the projects for which they have recently been used by 
scholars : 


Beginnings of the Church in colonial Massachusetts. 

Early History of the Church in the Pacific Northwest. 

Missionary work among the Sioux Indians in Minnesota, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. 

Biographies of Bishops Ethelbert Talbot, Joseph C. Talbot, 
John Henry Hobart and James DeWolfe Perry. 


- 
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History of the Diocese of Louisiana. 

History of the vestry system. 

Applicability of English canon law to the American Episcopal 
Church. 


PARISH HISTORIES: We have been able to give assistance in the prepa- 
ration of parish histories in communities across the continent from 
New Jersey to California. 


Book Reviews 


I. American Church History and Biography 


Rhode Island Episcopalians: 1635-1953. By the Rev. Dudley Tyng, 
Ph.D. Providence, 1953. Pp. 128. 


This unpretentious little volume gives an excellent survey of the 
history of the Episcopal Church in Rhode Island. It is very difficult, 
apparently, for historians of the Church in America to keep their work 
in balance. Either there is a disproportionate amount of attention 

iven to beginnings, or these are slighted in favor of the later history. 
his pitfall Dr. Tyng has neatly avoided. The whole history, from 
1635 to 1953, is treated on about the same scale. 

The work falls into two divisions. The first sketches the growth 
and progress of the diocese as a whole. There are good pen pictures of 
the successive bishops, with clear indications of the strong and weak 
sides of each. I do feel, however, that the section dealing with Thomas 
March Clark fails to do justice to that very lively person, especially 
in his relation to the Church at large. It is not easy to write objectively 
about such a recent character as Bishop James DeWolf Perry, Jr., but 
Dr. Tyng has done a very tactful piece of work, thus giving us the only 
available study of an important bishop. 

It is a natural assumption that any one bearing Dr. Tyng’s historic 
name would be a vigorous Evangelical. If that is so, he has managed 
to write with a large degree of impartiality. Churchmanship differ- 
ences are neither soft-pedaled nor exaggerated, but frankly recognized 
and kept in their proper place. 

The second section of the book treats of the fortunes of the Church 
in the various areas of the diocese, and here Dr. Tyng has clearly in- 
dicated the part played by social and economic factors, so often over- 
looked by the kind of Church historian who writes as if the Church lived 
and functioned in a vacuum. The brief summing up on pages 98-100 is 
masterly in content and well written. The illustrations are clear and 
profuse, and there is that most necessary element in a book of this 
sort—a good index. The one flaw is the lack of a map of the state. 
Such a feature ought always be a part of a diocesan history. 


GEORGE E, DeMILLE. 


Christ Church Rectory, 
Duanesburgh, New Ve ork. 


sae Fe AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, April 1955, pp. 

-96.] 

The Anglican Church in New Jersey. By Nelson R. Burr. [Church 
Historical Society Publications, No. 40.] (Philadelphia, the Soci- 
ety, 1954, pp. xvi, 768, $10.00). 
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This is a history of a minority religious group in one of the 
smaller colonies. The inhabitants of eastern New Jersey tended to 
be Presbyterian, those of the western half, Quakers, but many had no 
active church at all. Despite the general title, the book deals chiefly with 
the period 1702-90. Dr. Burr adds only a thirty-page epilogue on 
events since then, mostly brief biographies of the diocesan bishops. 
“A staunch churchman” himself (p. viii) he is also a trained historian 
and a research scholar on the staff of the Library of Congress. He 
is author of Education in New Jersey, 1630-1871 (1942), which was 
the fourth of the Princeton “History of New Jersey” series. Much 
of colonial education was church supported. This latest work, although 
largely financed by the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New Jersey, 
fits in well with the Princeton series, which has no volume on re- 
ligion. Dr. Burr relies heavily on original sources, especially the 
rich letter collection of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. The story begins with the founding of this society 
in 1702, about the time New Jersey became a royal colony. There 
follow accounts of the activities of early priests like George Keith 
(converted from Quakerism) and John Talbot ; the founding of churches 
in Perth Amboy, Burlington, Shrewsbury, Elizabeth, etc.; a discussion 
of the “Great Awakening,” highlighted by visits of that not always 
welcome traveling preacher of “enthusiasm,” George Whitefield; and 
the rise of Methodism. There is an especially vivid description of the 
everyday life of the colonial priest (chap. viii). Shortly before the 
Revolution an effort was made to set up an insurance fund for priests’ 
widows. The priests also sought to obtain a colonial bishop to avoid 
costly and risky trips to England for ordination as well as to supply 
leadership. The British felt this would further antagonize the Ameri- 
cans and so refused. During the Revolution many Anglicans and 
most priests were Tories. In the reorganization of the 1780's, a stronger 
church government was set up, the American church was renamed 
Protestant Episcopal, the Methodists got out, and an American bishop 
was appointed. New Jersey finally got a bishop in 1815. In 1874 New 
Jersey was split, the thickly settled Newark area gaining a bishop of its 
own. The book has almost 200 pages of appendixes, tables, footnotes, 
bibliographies, and a good index. There are sketches of each colonial 
parish and brief biographies of each priest, a list of the places served 
by them, statistics of church membership growth, a general bibliog- 
raphy and also a special one of the published works of the New Jersey 
colonial clergy. Certainly few, if any, states or churches have as com- 
plete a guide to their religious beginnings. The style is very readable 
too. This is a definitive work in its area and a model of historical 


craftmanship. 
DONALD L. KEMMERER. 
University of Illinois. 


The Self-Made Man in America. By Irwin G. Wyllie. New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press. 1954. $4.00. 
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Hugh Roy Cullen. By Ed Kilman and Theon Wright. New York, 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1954. $4.00. 


It seems appropriate that these two books should be reviewed to- 
gether since the first may be described as a text and the second as a case 
book on the same subject. 

In this connexion it is perhaps significant that, while Professor 
Wyllie takes as the second title of his essay “The Myth of Rags to 
Riches,” the biographers of the fabulous Mr. Cullen chose “A story 
of American Opportunity,” for, where the essayist tells us in his epi- 
logue that in recent years mountains of data have been piled up to 
prove conclusively that “a majority of our wealthy citizens do not now, 
and never did, come up from the ranks of the poor,” the biography 
confirms, at least in the case of its subject, the possibility of such a rise, 
given the qualities prescribed for success by the literature reviewed in 
the essay. 

Many of the professor’s readers will learn for the first time that 
the literature of material success based on virtue goes back to sixteenth- 
century England, at a time when our ancestors began to emigrate for 
the betterment of their economic status, and that Cotton Mather taught 
that, in addition to serving Christ, all men were obliged to succeed 
in some useful secular employment in order to win salvation in this 
life as well as in the next. 

The development of the nineteenth century cult of the “self-made 
man,” a phrase first used by Henry Clay, which taught a sort of co- 
ordinated service of God and Mammon, is traced from Mather through 
Henry Ward Beecher to Bishop William Lawrence as a doctrine taught 
by the Protestant clergy until it came to be questioned by such preachers 
of the social gospel as Bishop Henry C. Potter. Not that clergymen 
who identified themselves with the success cult forebore from passing 
moral judgment on men and methods in business and so exercised an 
influence for good on rich parishioners. 

Finally, the ebb in the influence of the cult and its literature is laid 
to the rise of great corporations and the exposure during the so called 
“muck raking” period of the fact that many large fortunes had been 
made in ways hardly pleasing in the sight of God. 

When we turn to the Cullen biography, we find the story of a boy 
born of the best American stock in the most modest circumstances who, 
by perseverance and the exercise of the highest business ethics, has 
built himself a great fortune, much of which he has given away for the 
betterment of his fellow men. 

This book, as its publishers have said of it, sounds a note of optimism 
in these days of pessimism, and substantiates the fact that opportunity 
in America is still alive, that the individual is important, and that faith 
is a vital ingredient in successful living. 


JACKSON A. DYKMAN. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


. 
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The Episcopal Church Annual, 1955. Edited by Linden H. Morehouse. 
New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1954. Pp. 496+ A-153. 


[AN ENGLISH REVIEW] 


It would indeed be an advantage to our Church if we could be pro- 
vided with so reliable a handbook to Church work, packed with all kinds 
of valuable information, together with a clerical directory, issued in so 
convenient a form at so reasonable a price as The Episcopal Church 
Annual. 

The Analysis of Statistics (pp. 12-14) and the Tables of Statistics 
(pp. 15-26) are again full of encouragement, and indeed more so than 
ever. The number of church members (baptized persons) in the 
American Episcopal Church is still steadily increasing, and has nearly 
reached the three million mark (2,907,321). Of clergy, there are 
now 7,367, an increase of 134 over the preceding year, and the largest 
number on record. The total number of communicants is now 1,816,611, 
an increase of 38,980—another record. 

In 1948, for the first time, baptisms numbered over one hundred 
thousand ; in 1954, 121,463 baptisms were reported. For the first time, 
confirmations have gone over the hundred thousand mark for the year 
—104,014, which is an increase of 9,414 over the previous year. 

Church school (i. e. Sunday school) teachers and pupils, whose 
numbers slipped backward during the war years, have been increasing 
during the past decade and now number: teachers, 75,861; pupils, 
678,935—annual increases of 4,765, and 60,933, respectively. 

The number of lay readers first passed that of the clergy in 1952. 
This condition still continues: there are now 1,259 more readers than 
clergy ; 8,626 readers compared with 7,367 clergy. While it speaks of 
a welcome keenness and sense of responsibility on the part of the laity, 
this is a situation which will require very careful handling. 

As recently as fifteen years ago, this Church’s total financial receipts 
were only $33,000,000. In 1954, the total reported was $125,000,000 
—not far from four times as much! 

Such a record of advance and development in the Episcopal Church 
of America is of great interest and encouragement to us in the Church 
of England. 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


PARISH HISTORY 


The History of Trinity Parish, Scotland Neck; Edgecombe Parish, 
Halifax County (North Carolina). By Stuart Hall Smith and 
Claiborne T. Smith, Jr. The Parish, Scotland Neck, N. C., 1955. 
Pp. 115. Paper. 
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This work is composed of an account of Edgecombe Parish, the 
colonial ancestor of Trinity, by C. T. Smith, Jr.; a sketch of Trinity 
Parish, originally written for its centennial in 1932, by S. H. Smith; 
some notes on Trinity Parish by C. T. Smith, Jr.; a history of the 
church buildings by Lena H. Smith; a biographical note on Bishop 
Joseph Blount Cheshire by J. B. Cheshire III; and entries from the 
parish register, beginning in 1833. This method of composition makes 
the narrative a little disjointed, but there is evidence of extensive re- 
search, particularly in the contributions of C. T. Smith, Jr., and the 
articles together seem to cover the subject adequately. 


WILLIAM WILSON MANROSS. 


The Library, 
The Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
Edited by DuBose Murpnuy, Associate Editor 


The Ohio Historical Quarterly, January, 1955, pp. 55-76 contains 
a valuable paper by Professor Ricuarp G. SALoMON of Kenyon College, 
on “St. John’s Parish, Worthington, and the Beginnings of the Epis- 
copal Church in Ohio.” In the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
settlers moved into Ohio in increasing numbers. Worthington, in the 
central part of the state, was one of the first towns to spring up, and 
also was probably the first in which the Episcopal Church effected an 
organization. The Rev. James Kilbourne, a deacon, was the leader in 
forming a parish there, in 1804. For some dozen years or so, it was 
an “independent parish,” since the diocese of Ohio was not organized 
until 1818. But when the Rev. Philander Chase arrived in 1817, the 
parish in Worthington entered into a life of real activity. And after 
Chase’s consecration to the episcopate early in 1819, Worthington 
“became for some years the center of the new diocese.” An academy 
founded in Worthington became Kenyon College in 1826, but was 
moved to Gambier two years later. One interesting activity in the 
life of St. John’s Parish, Worthington, was the Female Tract Society, 
founded by Chase in 1817, which sponsored the publication of a number 
of tracts and pamphlets. The minutes of this society provide an inter- 
esting and valuable picture of everyday life in the parish. 

The Journal of Southern History, November, 1954, pp. 484-498, 
contains an article by Marcaret Burr Des CuHamps on “Union or 
Division? South Atlantic Presbyterians and Southern Nationalism.” 
“From the time of the debates on the Missouri Compromise, evidences 
of ill will between sections could be seen in the church affairs.” Among 
Presbyterians there grew up a feeling that their Church was dominated 
by the northern leaders and “northern ministers were no longer wel- 
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comed in southern pulpits.” The nullification controversy in 1832- 
1833 aroused strong feeling in South Carolina, with some congrega- 
tions splitting into two factions. In general, however, most Presby- 
terians belonged to the Whig party and desired to preserve the Union. 
With increasing tension and bitterness during the 1850’s, leaders in 
the Church opposed secession and strove for moderation and peace. 
But when the Southern states withdrew from the Union, most of the 
ministers and other leaders accepted the Confederacy as a fact and 
gave it their support. 

Appropriately, we move on to an article on “Obstacles to Reunion 
of the Presbyterian Church, 1868-1888” by J. TREADWELL Davis in 
The Virginia Magazine, January, 1955, pp. 28-39. After hostilities 
had ceased, the two Presbyterian bodies found themselves completely 
separated in mind as well as in organization. Northern leaders “gen- 
erally characterized Southerners as rebels and heretics” and “indicated 
that reunion would be possible only if Southerners came like prodigals 
mourning for their errors.” By 1868, a change of attitude in the North 
began to appear, under the influence of Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Brook- 
lyn and Dr. John C. Backus of Baltimore. But the Southerners were 
not disposed to respond to any overtures. An attempt was made in 
1869 to have a conference of commissioners from both Churches, but 
this came to nothing. Another effort was made in 1873, on the initiative 
of the Northern body, and the commissioners entered into a session in 
Baltimore on January 7, 1875. But no satisfactory plan for reunion 
could be achieved. The Southern Assembly took the initiative in 1882, 
and this led, after an exchange of correspondence, to the establishment 
of “fraternal relations.” Friendliness between the two Churches in- 
creased, but all attempts at reunion failed. 


II. English and General Church History 


Report of the Anglican Congress, 1954. Edited by Powel Mills Daw- 
ley. Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1954. $1.50. 


The Anglican Congress of 1954 was a history-making event, and 
it is well that it has been so fully recorded. The present volume includes 
not only the addresses and sermons delivered at the Congress, but 
also the order for the services used during the sessions, a description 
of the procedure followed in the discussion groups, lists of the officers 
and committees and of all the delegates attending the Congress. In other 
words, we have here an adequate account of the whole meeting, ar- 
ranged in proper form and order by very capable editorial hands, well 
printed, and published at an exceptionally reasonable price. The editor 
is also to have special credit for the reasonable price, since he begged 
subsidies from the bishops of the American Church to help meet the 
cost of publication ! 
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The major part of the volume is devoted to the addresses which 
were given at the sessions of the Congress. The speakers had been 
carefully chosen in order to give proper representation to all parts of 
the Anglican Communion as well as to provide for competent treatment 
of the topics selected for discussion: Our Vocation, Our Worship, Our 
Message, and Our Work. 

After reading these pages, the reviewer found himself impressed 
by the spirit of fraternal inclusiveness which is a distinctive note of the 
Anglican Communion, and by the personal consecration and the evi- 
dent high ability of the speakers. They are not only intelligent and 
scholarly ; they are also reverent towards God and brotherly towards 
man. In humility one may say that here we see the Anglican Com- 
munion at its best. 

As a historical record, this volume leaves little to be desired. But 
the suggestion may be offered that a smaller book containing only the 
sermons and addresses (without the lists or the orders of service) would 
be useful to many readers as a clear and helpful demonstration of the 
nature and spirit of the Anglican Communion in the twentieth century, 
and would be convenient for study classes and for personal reading. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christ Church, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


The S. P. C. K. and Wales, 1699-1740: The History of the S. P. C. K. 
in Wales from its Foundation to the Early Years of the Welsh 
Methodist Movement. By Mary Clement. London, S. P. C. K., 
1954, 25/ 


Modern scholarship has done much to correct the dismal picture 
of the eighteenth century Church of England which was the stock in 
trade of Methodist and Tractarian historians, and Miss Clement now 
offers further evidence on this score in her book The S. P. C. K. and 
Wales. The charge most frequently levelled against the Church of 
that day is one of indifference to religious need. The present work 
describes the S. P. C. K.’s response to such need in what might be 
called the domestic missionary area of the Hanoverian Church—the four 
poverty-stricken understaffed Welsh dioceses. 

The importance and variety of S. P. C. K. activity in Wales be- 
comes evident from Miss Clement’s careful study of the official cor- 
respondence and minutes of the Society. By 1740 it had established 
almost a hundred Charity Schools for the religious instruction and edu- 
cation of poor children. It made available for clergy and people an 
abundant supply of religious literature, including some thirty devotional 
works translated into Welsh, and, in a fifty year period, 70,000 copies 
of the Welsh Bible. Working through its many local correspondents, 
it stimulated the revival of regular services, the restoration of churches, 
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and the improvement of preaching and pastoral care. In the field of 
philanthropy, it was actively concerned with prison reform, with the 
establishment of workhouses for the unemployed, and with the care 
of Huguenot refugees. 

It is the author’s conclusion that this program left a considerable 
mark on Wales, and that many a remote village in the principality re- 
ceived some measure of religious and educational enlightment through 
the Society’s efforts. Her book adds an interesting and hitherto little 
known chapter to the early history of the S. P. C. K. 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 


General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


Swift and the Church of Ireland. By Louis A. Landa. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xvi-+- 206. 


Any student of Dean Swift and any historian of the Church will 
find Professor Landa’s Swift and the Church of Ireland an authoritative 
volume. By bringing together a large amount of new information— 
both from manuscripts and rare pamphlets—this scholar has explained 
Swift’s relations with the Church of Ireland in terms of the ecclesiastical 
establishment and of the clerical personalities of the time, and has pre- 
sented an account which reveals many of the general problems en- 
countered by all Irish clergymen of the eighteenth century. 

One is impressed when reading this book by the fact that Swift’s 
sympathies were first of all on the side of the Church Establishment 
and, then, on the side of the lower clergy. He was continually having 
quarrels with the bishops, whom he too often believed entirely moti- 
vated by selfish ends. That is, he was too prone to deny to others 
the right to differences of opinion (pp. 177ff.) Of course he was 
jesting when he wrote: “I do not stoop so low as to be visited by Irish 
Lords and Bishops.” 

In his defence of the Church against the depredations of the lay- 
men who benefitted from impropriations, Swift was tireless. The diffi- 
culties of collecting tithes and splitting moneys so collected among both 
the clerics and the laity tended to depress the condition of the whole 
Church. At one point Swift complains of “our Country Landlords,” 
who in their hostility to episcopal leases were “screwing and racking 
their Tenants all over the Kingdom” (p. 98). Again we learn of tithe 
agistment, a tithe on pasturage which the farmers and grasiers fought, 


and which Swift defended for the clergy. Of Sir Thomas Prendergast 
he writes: 


Let Sir T—, that rampant Ass, 
Stuff his Guts with Flax and Grass; 

But before the Priest he fleeces 

Tear the Bible all to Pieces. (Pp. 136-137). 
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The literary student may desire from Professor Landa’s book some 
more information on the connections the dean maintained with the 
men of letters who were also clergymen of the Church of Ireland. The 
Rev. William Dunkin, D. D., comes to mind as one who was close to 
Swift for many years before the dean’s death. Swift regarded Dunkin 
as sound in religion and “the best English, as well as Latin, poet in 
this kingdom,” and attempted in vain to get a living for the talented 
young man. When the dean came to draw his will, Dunkin was the 
only man of letters to serve as a witness. One hesitates to guess how 
much would be added to our understanding of Swift’s relations with 
the Church of Ireland by a study of 


the supple train, 
Who danced attendance on the Dean, 


as Dunkin described the young men who had once attended Swift but 
deserted him in his dotage. One may fairly question, however, whether 
it was wise to pass by these men altogether. 

The story told in this book is that of a Church falling more and 
more into despair. From the time of Henry VIII—whom Swift calls 
“an infernal beast,” ‘a monster,” “a wicked prince,” “a detestable 
tyrant”—the dean of St. Patrick’s traced the decline, until in his day 
the situation was truly deplorable. The plundering of the Church led 


him to the conclusion: “I have long given up all hopes of Church or 
Christianity” (p. 150). 


Professor Landa has produced a model of literary and historical 
method ; his book is a delight to read. 


RUDOLF KIRK. 


Rutgers University, 
The State University of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick. 


Church of South India: The Movement Towards Unity, 1900-1947. 
By Bengt Sundkler. Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1954. 
$6.75. 


So little material of a non-partisan character is available on church 
unity in South India that churchmen of every viewpoint have good 
reason to welcome this comprehensive study by a Swedish Lutheran, 
Professor Sundkler of Uppsala University Though Dr. Sundkler is 
careful to point out in his introduction that no historian could approach 
so controversial a subject without some measure of prejudice or pre- 
dilection, most readers will feel that his book is notable for its fairness 
and detachment, and will accept it as the most impartial account likely 
to appear of the long negotiations which came to fruition in 1947. 
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The extent of material which the author has examined and sifted 
is impressive. Since four different Church traditions were concerned 
in the negotiations, the story is necessarily a complicated one. There 
was continuous searching in many quarters for a formula of union; 
there were successive proposals and counter-proposals; and to these 
there were widely varied reactions both in India and in the parent 
Churches. But it is one of the book’s outstanding merits that the human 
and personal element is kept in the forefront, and that the narrative 
never degenerates into a mere catalogue of conferences, schemes, and 
documents. The final success of the movement was largely due to the 
faith and perseverance of a group of outstanding missionary leaders, and 
Dr. Sundkler gives a fascinating account of the interplay of personality 
and opinion among them. 

The road to unity was not always smooth nor marked by steady 
progress; there were periods of frustration and discouragement, and 
occasional set-backs. Dr. Sundkler singles out as a turning-point the 
issue of immediate intercommunion which arose in 1932. The non- 
Anglicans were prepared to accept the fact of episcopacy, without any 
doctrinal interpretation; but only if the Anglicans unequivocally ac- 
cepted the full efficacy of other Christian ministries, however ordained. 
When in a conference at Madras the Anglican delegates received Com- 
munion at the hands of Protestant ministers, and thus officially inaugu- 
rated the practice of intercommunion, Dr. Sundkler observes that “a 
new climate and a new atmosphere” were created. He notes further 
that this development finally “alienated Anglo-Catholics in Britain and 
the United States”; it was inescapable that one theory of episcopacy at 
least had been rendered untenable in the proposed Church. 

Dr. Sundkler gives to the next stage of the movement the chapter- 
heading, “Pressures of the Reformation,” and underlines “the ‘Protest- 
ant’ temper of the negotiations in the late thirties.” It was the steady 
erosion of the Anglican elements in the scheme during this period which 
caused the Lambeth Conference of 1948 to term the final version “less 
satisfactory” than the earlier, and a cause of “grave and deepening 
anxiety” to many of the bishops. Significantly, the last crisis arose in 
1945 over the meaning of the famous pledge, originally designed to 
safeguard ex-Anglican congregations from the ministrations of non- 
episcopal clergy. This final hurdle was only passed when Anglicans 
in India accepted a more flexible interpretation of the pledge, and dis- 
avowed “the claim that episcopal ordination is essential to the existence 
of a true ministry and to the celebration of the Eucharist.” 

Though Dr. Sundkler’s study ends with the establishment of the 
new Church in 1947, his is an indispensable work of reference for all 
who are interested in the future relations of the Anglican Communion 
and the South India Church. The Lambeth Conference declared that 
full intercommunion “must wait till the ministry of the Church of South 
India has become fully unified on an episcopal basis,” and stated that 
amendment of its constitution at other points would be likely to prove 
essential to such a relationship. But the bishops also wisely pointed 
out that “catholicity is a matter not only of a constitution, but also of 


As 
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the life of a Church.” Only the future development of the united Church 
can give a final answer to the question whether the Catholic heritage of 
leona has been transmitted in its integrity or fatally compromised. | 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 


General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


Origen: Prayer, Exhortation to Martyrdom, translated and annotated 
by John J. O’Meara (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 19). West- 
minster, Md. Newman Press, 1954. Pp. viii+-253. $3.25. 


This is Dr. O’Meara’s second contribution to the library of Ancient 
Christian writers which is being translated by Roman Catholic scholars, 
his earlier contribution being a translation of St. Augustine’s Against 
the Academics. In format, typography, and scholarship this work main- 
tains the high standard of its predecessors. 

In an introduction on the life and work of Origen, Dr. O’Meara 
(who is professor of Latin at University College, Dublin) gives the 
reader a helpful orientation to the two works which follow in translation. 
He points out, rightly, that though some of Origen’s speculations were 
condemned by the Fifth Ecumenical Council three centuries later, Origen 
himself was never formally declared a heretic. “It must be remem- 
bered . . . that by intention, practice, and profession he was always a 
most loyal son of the Church, and that he lived at a time when Church 
doctrine was in the course of being defined: indeed he more than any- 
one of his time helped towards its definition . . . It has been well said 
that ‘there has been no truly great man in the Church who did not 
love him a little.’” 

The Treatise on Prayer, composed about 233 or 234 and dedicated 
to his friend and patron, the deacon Ambrose, and Tatiana, illustrates 
Origen’s thoroughgoing Scriptural approach. Dr. O’Meara remarks: 
“Origen’s treatise was but one of the first of a long series devoted to 
prayer in general and the Lord’s Prayer in particular—but it left its 
mark on those that were to follow.” Anglican readers will recognize 
it as the prototype of Bishop Gore’s Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer, 
Studdert Kennedy’s The Wicket Gate, and more recent works by James 
Thayer Addison, Bishop Pardue, Carroll Simcox, Gardiner M. Day, 
and others. 

The Exhortation to Martyrdom was composed about 235 A. D., to 
provide solace for the deacon Ambrose and the presbyter Protoctetus, 
both of whom had been thrown into prison during the persecution of 
Maximin Thrax. It reveals “Origen’s own conviction and courage, his 
faith and his religious loyalty.” 

E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Church Rectory, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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III. Theology and Philosophy 


The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology, 1547-1603. By H. 
F. Woodhouse. Macmillan, New York, 1954. Pp. 223. $4.25. 


This compact and scholarly volume was in origin a thesis for the 
(very advanced) degree of doctor of divinity in the University of 
Dublin. The foundations of the argument are therefore laid with 
scrupulous care. 

The author’s main purpose is to show that the Caroline divines 
depended on the pioneering work of the Anglican Fathers of the six- 
teenth century, who in turn agree with the Lambeth Quadrilateral of 
1888. And a careful reading of the book will help many to see why 
Episcopal churchmen hold the only true succession to be in the following 
of apostolic faith and practice (p. 200). 

“There is no part of heavenly knowledge more necessary than that 
which concerneth the church.” “This statement of Field is very true,” 
writes Principal Woodhouse and adds, “But how many have more than 
heard of this divine?” I had not heard of him at all, and I was not 
particularly helped by Dr. Woodhouse referring on his first page to a 
treatise by R. Field, ed. 1847. It took me a trip to DNB to discover 
that the volume originally appeared in 1606, was by Richard Field, 
doctor of divinity and sometimes dean of Glocester—-and that his second 
wife was the daughter of Archbishop Cranmer’s nephew, as well as the 
aunt of Isaac Walton. To have set Anglican doctrine more squarely in 
Anglican life would, I think, have made it even more persuasive.* 

It would appear that the thought of Field is worthy of a place be- 
side that of Hooker. ‘“Field’s discussion of the whole question of 
visibility and invisibility (of the Church) has a _ positive contribution 
for us to-day. Much of the confusion of modern Protestantism is due 
to the fact that his thoughts have not yet been properly assimilated” 
(p. 190). Both Field and Hooker believed in a visible church; but 
within that church the former distinguished an invisible church and 
the latter a mystical church (p. 49), a difference in terminology but 
not in idea. In some future essay one would like to see Principal Wood- 
house compare the views of Field with those of the man who almost 
became bishop of Rochester, who held that “from the beginning there 
has been, now is, and to the end of the world shall be a Church... 
Catholic . . . and invisible,” and whose name was J. Knox. 


T. S. K. SCOTT-CRAIG. 


Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 


*The reader is referred to J. Thayer Addison, “Early Anglican Thought 
1559-1667,” in Historica. Macazine, Vol. XXII(1953), pp. 241-369, 510, this 
latter page for references in the index to Field.—Editor’s note. 
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Faith and Behaviour. By Chad Walsh and Eric Montizambert. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1954, $2.75. 


This book meets an unfilled need in the field of moral theology, a 
field in which the work of Anglican scholars is inadequate. And it is 
a book of such usefulness that it deserves to receive widespread dis- 
tribution and careful use by pastors everywhere. 

The ethos of Anglicanism has no place for an authoritarian and 
legalistic casuistry in questions of conscience. Human nature is much 
too vast and complex to be confined within the limits of a strict and 
exhaustive analysis and definition. No legalistic moral system can an- 
ticipate all the varities of human experience. The title of this book is 
suggestive of the Anglican approach to moral problems, that is, faith 
determines behaviour, and this is the presupposition on which the book 
is based. The authors state that the Christian ethic is 


“the issue of the life of faith, the outflow of an all-possessing 
trust in the Redeemer God whose gifts of His presence and 
His grace alone make its acceptance possible. He is the Saviour 
not Only because of His unutterable Sacrifice upon the Cross, 
but because in the struggle of existence He brings the Divine 
Omnipotence to the rescue of our impotence.” 


Christian morality is seen by the authors as “not a series of pat answers. 
It is far more a way of seeing, a way of approach, an attitude of mind 
and spirit which enables the individual to weigh and balance the swarm- 
ing if’s, and’s, and but’s which cluster around a particular problem.” 
Ultimately Christian morality depends on the individual’s freedom in 
which each soul makes moral decisions based on an internal compulsion 
to seek the God “whose service is perfect freedom.” 

Yet, when this is said, it still remains that the individual sinner, 
and his pastor, need guidance in the solution of specific moral problems. 
And all too often Anglicans are forced to study the answers given by 
another Communion because their own Church has not produced a work 
which can give adequate guidance. This book makes no attempt to be 
authoritative or exhaustive in questions of conscience, yet in its central 
question and answer section it covers a large area of moral problems, 
giving answers which are as specific as they can be and still hold to 
the essential truth that “circumstances alter cases.” Always the authors 
have been faithful to the Anglican tradition in faith and practice. Many 
of the questions and their answers have been of real benefit to the re- 
viewer in his work as a pastor to college students. This is especially true 
of those concerning sexual problems, friendship, honesty, duty to par- 
ents and to country, and Christian vocation. 

It is possible, of course, to take exception to some of the answers 
given to specific questions. For instance, the authors answer a question 
about cajital punishment without taking into account the concept of 
retributive justice, a concept which has a place in Christian theology. 

This book will not answer every moral problem. But it outlines 
briefly the basic principles of Anglican moral theology and illustrates 
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them by specific answers to specific questions in such a way that it 
should be a great help to anyone who seriously tries to live up to his 
ethical responsibilities as a Christian. 

CLARENCE A. LAMBELET. 
Canterbury House, 


Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The Church, Politics and Society: Dialogues on Current Problems. 
By James A. Pike and John W. Pyle. New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1955, pp. 159. 


The topics here treated in eleven dialogues between Critic and 
Exponent, each dialogue headed by a question from the Critic, are: 
pronouncements by the Church on economic, political, and social prob- 
lems (Chs. 1 and 2); comparison of the Christian and the Communist 
methods of dealing with these problems (Ch. 3); Are the Clergy Com- 
munist dupes? (Ch. 4); The Church and segregation (Chs. 5 and 6) ; 
the Church and pacifism (Ch. 7); the theory and practice of foreign 
missions (Ch. 8) ; religious dogmatism (Ch. 9) ; the Church behind the 
Iron Curtain (Ch. 10); Church unity (Ch. 11). “The book is based 
on. the script of eleven dialogues presented by the authors last summer 
over the ABC radio network under the auspices of The National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A.” (Preface), and is obviously 
directed to “the man in the street.” 

The authors’ discussion of the proper attitude of the Church to- 
ward social, economic, and political injustices adequately presents the 
orthodox Christian view: that the Church has a duty to speak out on 
all matters which injure the ability of people to live in accordance 
with the will of God. But the statement and defence of this duty is far 
easier than the presentation of the related practical problem: through 
whom and how should the Church speak? This related problem the 
authors do not mention. Probably they could not have dealt with it 
because of the auspices under which their radio talks appeared: they 
were speaking for and to and about Christians of varied ecclesiastical 
allegiances. Nevertheless, the authors’ assumption that “the minister” 
is the person to speak for “the Church” needs consideration. 

Injustices present themselves in areas which range from the small 
local community to the nation. Of conditions in the local community, 
the local “minister” can have intimate knowledge. Yet whether he 
should arraign them from the pulpit is doubtful, for it is arguable that 
the unobtrusive exercise of his personal influence will accomplish as 
much as or more than public onslaughts and will avoid antagonizing 
members of his congregation. It seems no answer to say that the 
minister is a prophet and that a prophet has the duty to regard God 
rather than men. Parish churches exist for worship, not for the initia- 
tion or promotion of reform. When we come to larger areas, the local 
minister ordinarily has no more knowledge of the facts of the problem 
than any other well-informed person. 
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The authors by no means advocate clerical formulation of policies. 
They would confine the minister to the announcement of principles 
and to the connection of these with the particular injustice in view, 
leaving to each conscientious hearer the decisions as to what action 
he should take. This is all very well, but the practical difficulty lies 
in the assertion of the connection. What if there really be none? And 
even if the connection is correctly shown, it still remains arguable 
that more is accomplished in the local area by keeping reform out of 
the local pulpit. 

When we come to areas larger than the locality of a congregation, 
we have larger Church bodies, synods of ascending — as possible 
mouthpieces of reform. But in the Episcopal Church, at least, it 
would be difficult to demonstrate that the resolutions and pronounce- 
ments on social, economic, and political problems adopted by these 
bodies show, over the years, any marked illumination. Important re- 
forms require intensive and unhurried consideration. In the Episcopal 
Church to date, we lack an instrument for this. One could perhaps 
be devised, consisting, in the diocese, of bishop and clergy aided by 
chosen assessors, and in the “provinces” and national Church of a 
similar body. But until it is devised, churchmen justifiably may re- 
main skeptical of the knowledge back of the various demands and 
denunciations issued by their synods. 

However all this may be, the authors have done a service in 
demonstrating to the man in the street the duty of the Church. 

The remaining chapters deal adequately and persuasively with 
the matters they discuss, and are a definite aid to clear thinking. But 
in connection with the whole series, there is a question for Anglicans. 
What is likely to be the effect upon them of the reiterated identification 
of “the Churches” with “the Church,” and of the presentation of 
heresies as matters which “understood properly,” “can be very fruitful 
in deepening the religious experience and stimulating the ethical action 
of” Christians who do not hold them? (pp. 148-151, Ch. 11). Now 
here one must not be unfair. The authors neither commend nor re- 
prove these heresies, but say merely that behind them are ideas of 
value. Yet the phrase “properly understood” may easily mislead the 
hearer or reader. Predestination, justification by faith (alone), and 
the priesthood of all believers, in the sense in which these phrases are 
taken by those whose beliefs they represent, are heresies, and destruc- 
tive ones. To gloss them over with a “properly understood” is politic 
but not factual. The ordinary Anglican who hears two priests of his 
Church speak thus cannot but take away very erroneous ideas of the 
Church and its doctrines. Well, but does not this criticism mean that 
priests of the Church, speaking under the auspices of The National 
Council of Churches, must give a false impression of their own position 
or else offend? Perhaps it does. 


SPENCER ERVIN. 
Bala-C ynwyd, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Christian Affirmations. By W. Norman Pittenger. New York, More- 
house Gorham, 1954, pp. 159. $2.50. 


In this book the professor of Christian Apologetics in the General 
Theological Seminary has collected several addresses in which he has 
sought to answer some of the questions posed by intelligent Christian 
laymen, and has combined them with the Penick Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and an address to the clergy of the diocese 
of Connecticut. The style is informal and non-technical. The titles 
of the chapters indicate the scope of the book: “Why Do We Have 
Creeds?,” “What About Salvation?,” “Do We Need the Church?,” 
“Can Prayer Be Answered?,” “What Happens After Death?,” “Why 
Do We Worship Christ?,” “The Unity of Worship and Prayer with 
Belief and Practice,” “The Nature of Worship,” “Christian Worship,” 
“The Personal Devotion of the Christian,” “Our Faith and Our Living.” 

We finished the book with the feeling that Dr. Pittenger has done 
a very creditable job of popularizing Christian teaching without water- 
ing down its content. The following quotations from the chapter, 
“Can Prayer Be Answered ?,” illustrate what we mean: 


“The limits to what God can do in answer to prayer are. . 
set only by our willingness to be used as instruments of 
the divine goodwill. Thus you could say that the question, 
‘Can our prayers be answered?’ ought really to be re-phrased 
and put in this way: ‘Are we willing to be the instrument of 
God in the accomplishment of His purpose in that place and 
at that hour where our lives are lived?’ ” 


And again: 


“Those who try to use prayer as a way of avoiding the 
hardships that are incidental to human life are really asking 
that the Cross be taken out of the Christian faith . . . It would 
be invidious to mention the names of popular books which 
commend prayer and set forth techniques of praying, but are 
so alien to the whole Christian position—although written 
sometimes by ministers of Christian bodies—that it is astound- 
ing that they are accepted so readily by people who profess 
and call themselves Christians. Prayer as a device for secur- 
ing business success, prayer as a means of insuring that you 
will sell your customer, prayer as a method of getting mental 
security when the world is in hell, devices to find peace of 
mind and the like, bear no relationship, so far as I can see, 
to authentic Christian prayer.” 


This is well said, and it needed to be said—as is true of much else 
in this little volume. 
E. H. ECKEL. 


Trinity Church Rectory, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Theology and Reality. By W. Norman Pittenger. Greenwich, Conn., 
Seabury Press, 1955, pp. ix+235. $3.25. 


If in Christian Affirmations Dr. Pittenger has produced a book 
addressed to the average intelligent layman not concerned with the 
technicalities of theological scholarship, this book is addressed to the 
clergy and to serious students who are concerned to relate the Faith 
to the current trends of philosophical and scientific thought. The book, 
quite appropriately, is dedicated to the memory of Paul Elmer More, 
“Christian disciple, learned humanist, generous friend”—and the final 
chapter is a stimulating appraisal of “Paul Elmer More as Theologian.” 

Dr. Pittenger follows Baron von Huegel, Archbishop William 
Temple, and Prof. A. E. Taylor in his own approach to Christian 
theology. The Incarnation is central in his thinking, and he is a 
thorough-going sacramentalist. For that reason, it is both interesting 
and refreshing to read the chapter wherein, in reaction to the recru- 
descent fundamentalism and neo-orthodoxy of the day, our author puts 
in a strong plea for “The Value of the Liberal Tradition.” 

Recognizing that “the Christian emphasis upon history is balanced 
by another stress—faith in the living Christ who is present in His 
Church and still mediates the divine life to His people,” Dr. Pittenger 
nevertheless insists that 


“historical event is the most valuable protection, perhaps the 
only protection, against subjectivism, the danger which dogs 
all religion. . . . Faith, for an historical religion, is something 
more than a leap in the dark or a groping after what may not 
really be there at all. It is the apprehension of the ultimate 
significance of an actual fact, and the reading of Reality in 
the light of that apprehension.” 


In a chapter on “The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” our author 
expresses his adherence to the theory of instrumentalism. ‘God is 
where He acts. He acts in the humanity conceived and born of Mary, 
acts in an intensive and definitive sense. He also acts . .. in the 
eucharistic action,” etc. He believes that some such statement of 
Eucharistic doctrine as is here developed would win the assent of most 
Anglicans and many others, and would furnish a sound basis for ulti- 
mate corporate reunion. 

Meantime, in the furtherance of ecumenical relations, Dr. Pittenger 
approves the 1952 statement of our House of Bishops “regarding Holy 
Communion at ecumenical gatherings,” deprecates “individualistic actions 
which are not authorized by the proper officials of the Church,” and 
gives his qualified approval to the South Indian approach to reunion. 

A chapter on “The Church’s Order” seeks to commend the tra- 
ditional threefold ministry in more persuasive terms than the late 
Bishop K. E. Kirk (in The Apostolic Ministry), and with stronger in- 
sistence than Canon Wedel (in The Coming Great Church), as being 
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thoroughly consistent with “the indubitably Christian insistence of God’s 
incarnational or sacramental mode of action.” 

Space forbids our giving more than a sample of the rich insights 
of this book, which represents Dr. Pittenger’s mature thinking at its 


best. 

E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Church Rectory, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Religion and the Moral Life. By A. Campbell Garnett. New York, 
The Ronald Press, 1955. $3.50. 


This is an important book, because it is a clear expression of 
the Kantian and post-Kantian conception of the reasons for the belief 
in God. Those reasons lie in the very character of human need and 
human personal demands for the development of the best in ourselves. 
We assume God by an act of faith. The world about us gives us no 
clear indication that there is a God, and we would never believe that 
he exists if our personal life did not demand such an act of faith. This 
faith does not rest upon feeling, as Schleiermacher thought, nor upon 
reason as Hegel thought, but upon will as Kant thought. Thus is born 
the pure benevolence of disinterested love of others, which is the object 
of the Kantian love of other persons. 

This way of understanding the bases of Christianity differs at al- 
most every vital point from classical Christian theism to be found in 
St. John Damascus, St. Thomas Aquinas and Richard Hooker. In 
traditional theism, there is a belief in God because the evidence of the 
universe about leads us to God. The God of the older theism does 
fulfill our deepest desire, but that is not the most fundamental reason 
for my belief that he exists, for the God of the older Christian theism 
transcends me in the greatness of a majesty which makes him the 
creator of heaven and earth and of all things visible and _ invisible. 
God’s greatness is no projection of my faith; he is the one who excites 
my faith by his very greatness. I discover him first of all by the 
examination of every aspect of the universe which humans can ob- 
serve. 

Classical theism stresses the intellect in morality. We find the 
greatness of the glory of God, and then we learn his intension for us 
in the design of human nature as created by him. There is a Gospel 
of creation, the revelation of his purpose for us in the very laws of 
human life; and there is a Gospel of redemption in the message of 
restoration or salvation in which through the incarnate Lord we are 
restored to our birthright as men made in the image of God. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL. 


The University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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Treasury of Philosophy. By Dagobert D. Runes (editor). New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1955. $15.00. 


This is a very thick volume of 1280 pages, and contains extracts 
of philosophers eastern and western, ancient patristic, mediaeval and 
modern. Each selection is prefaced by a biographical sketch by the 
editor. The significance of such a selection depends on one’s estimate 
of the value of mere bits drawn from many thinkers. At best it is 
a kind of mixed salad, to be judged by the total effect of the work; 
at the worst it is a hash with no rhyme or reason for its existence. 

If the work is not a mere hash, then the space given to each 
author is proportional to his worth. That is what the dust jacket of 
the volume intimates. Here is the meaning of the volume and here 
is its character. It is a kind of valuation of philosophical thinkers, 
Borden Parker Bowne is given four pages and Bertrand Russell nine 
pages. Aristotle, however, is given four pages and St. Thomas is 
given five pages. Here is a strange estimate of philosophical contri- 
bution. Why Amos Bronson Alcott is given six pages in any Treasury 
of Philosophy is not clear. 

There is a pattern, however, in these selections. It is the pattern 
of the editor’s interest. But it is so eccentric and so rebellious against 
the proportions of greatness and so favorable to the proportions of the 
trivial that it amazes us. This is a work massive in content but with- 
out the merit of the philosophical norms of appropriateness and pro- 


portion. 
JOHN S. MARSHALL. 


The University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 


A Dictionary of Pastoral Psychology. By Vergilius Ferm and Others. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. $6.00. 


Every well ordered kitchen has its cookbook. The Boy Scout 
cherishes his official handbook, while the uncertain hostess peruses the 
pages of Emily Post. Many remember the old fashioned volume con- 
taining medical lore for home use, with descriptions of the various 
diseases and advice on what to do where no doctor was available or 
when he was late in arriving. Now in this year 1955 a similar hand- 
book is offered to the minister in a dictionary prepared by the head 
of the department of philosophy in Wooster College, assisted by six 
others, who are either members of university faculties or ministering 
to congregations. 

This dictionary runs for 336 pages; it begins with “ability” and 
ends with “zelophobia.” Almost every conceivable psychological term, 
many medical and theological terms, and such directly pastoral refer- 
ences as “advice,” “belief in God,” “hospital chaplain,” “minister, the, 
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and money” are included. There are any number of cross references, 
a few choice examples of such being : 


“Domestic difficulties: see family; in-laws; marriage, dis- 
harmony in; parents; pastoral counseling and case studies.” 
“Fasting: see visions and hallucinations.” 

“Fanaticism: see saintliness.” 

“Idleness: see creative thinking.” 

“Executive: see success.” 

“Over-activity: see juvenile delinquency.” 
“Over-eagerness: see in-laws.” 

“Study: see students,” 


Scattered through the book are some valuable facts and definitions, 
and even some sound pastoral counsel. But one seriously doubts that 
the reasonably well educated clergyman needs a book like this, and one 
would even more seriously hesitate to place it in the hands of the un- 
trained. In other words, a man is probably not competent to use it 
unless he has little need for it. I am reminded of the pharmacist’s mate 
stationed on a submarine during World War II, who was forced to 
remove a man’s appendix while out at sea, with only the help of crude 
instruments and medical books. Were a chaplain’s assistant in a some- 
what similar situation with an emotionally disturbed man on his hands, 
I would hope that he would have a book more adequate than this 
dictionary. 

A number of case studies on pastoral counseling are included. 
Usually the counsellor was successful, although one pastor reports 
failure with a would-be suicide whose attempts to end his life per- 
sisted after the counseling, until the man apparently found himself in 
Christian Science. There are many questionable theological implica- 
tions. One of the authors writes on the work being done in “para- 
psychology” by Dr. Rhine at Duke University. He expresses some 
skepticism, but indicates his agreement with a past president of the 
Society for Psychical Research, who stated, “of all studies pursued by 
man I believe that parapsychology is most likely to provide an answer 
to the questions with which human beings ought to be most vitally oc- 
cupied—the pursuit of happiness and the immortality of the soul. . . 
extra-sensory perception is a spark now that may one day become a 
blaze by whose light the darkness of our human destiny may be il- 
lumined.” 

Many of the definitions are obvious, and the English of the dic- 
tionary is, in many instances, shockingly pedestrian and colloquial. 

One is reminded of a remark that the late Bishop Hensley Henson 
made to a curate after a sermon which this unfortunate man had given 
in the bishop’s presence, “It wasn’t the heresy; it was the sheer incredi- 
bility of the whole thing.” 


GEORGE W. BARRETT. 


General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
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The Words of Our Worship. By the Rev. Carroll E. Simcox, Ph.D., 
with Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, S. T. D., 
Bishop of New York. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1955. 
$3.50. 


Each of us who uses the Book of Common Prayer frequently knows 
that there is a danger of oft-repeated words going flat and stale. Also, 
each of us has some favorite expressions which touch him vitally every 
time he says them. Dr. Simcox has shared with the reader many of 
these latter, in the hope that we may find a fresher and livelier mean- 
ing in them. In the present volume he offers seventy-six, taken from 
Morning and Evening Prayer, Prayers and Thanksgivings, and The 
Holy Communion. He explains phrases which are frequently misunder- 
stood, and his interpretations and comments are clear, sensible, and 
helpful. This is the “Annual Bishop of New York Book” for 1955. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 
Christ Church Rectory, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Our Christian Vocation. By John Heuss, with Foreword by Hen 
Knox Sherrill. Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1955. $3.25. 


The rector of Trinity Parish, New York, introduces the present 
volume with an essay-sermon on “The True Function of a Christian 
Church.” This, he says, is to be a vital and active group of genuinely 
converted people. He follows this with eighteen sermons on worship 
and its meaning, prayer, forgiveness and encouragement. They should 
prove helpful to many readers. Also, the clear and bold type will make 
this volume useful to lay readers who may wish to use these sermons 
in the services which they conduct. 

At the risk of seeming to be over-critical, we suggest that those 
who think enough of history to be readers of HistortcaL MAGAZINE 
will dislike occasional disregard of history. St. Paul did not write the 
Epistle to Hebrews (page 42); there is no scriptural evidence that 
Mary Magdalene was “a product of the gutter” (page 216); and it 
was Zacchaeus, not Matthew, who “gave back to every man from whom 
he had collected taxes more than he had taken” (page 230). 

But these are small points. The book as a whole is earnest, rever- 
ent, and spiritually strengthening. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christianity and Anti-Semitism. By Nicolas Berdyaev, with a com- 


mentary and notes by Alan A. Spears. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1954. $2.75. 
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“Based on a lecture given by Berdyaev in Paris in 1938,” this little 
volume was published in 1940. The present translation appeared in 
England in Blackfriars, October, 1948. While it was probably in- 
spired by the savagery of Nazi anti-semitism, the book surveys the whole 
sad story of Christian bitterness toward the Jew. As the author sadly 
points out, anti-semitism is an emotional disorder and can be cured 
only by the spiritual forces of honest Christianity. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The Chosen People, or The Bible, Christianity and Race. By Gerald 
W. Broomfield. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green 
and Co., 1954. $1.25. 


In less than a hundred pages, the author gives a remarkably clear 
and sane approach to the vexatious problems of nationalism and race. 
His study is carefully based on the Scriptures, which he uses with in- 
telligence and force. He frankly recognizes the difficulty of the problems, 
but he admits no hopeless impasse. ‘Christians believe that it is possible 
by the grace of God in Christ” to meet and solve them. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Come. By William Postell Witsell, D.D. Boston, The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1955. $2.50. 


The author describes this as an invitation “to come into Christian- 
ity as expressed in and through the Episcopal Church.” It embodies 
the instructions which he gave to candidates for confirmation during 
more than half a century of active pastoral ministry. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Stories for Young Churchmen. Course 6 Reader in the Episcopal Church 
oo Series. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., pp. 164. 
50. 


This excellent collection of stories was prepared especially for boys 
and girls in the 9 to 13 age bracket. According to the instruction, it is 
intended both to entertain them and to help them know more about 
life in the Christian household of faith. Churchly, not at all senti- 
mental, with a nice balance between stories about dead saints and boys 
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and girls of the present day, and with each story clearly presenting some 
truth about life in the Christian faith, it admirably achieves its purpose. 


CLARENCE A. LAMBELET. 
Christ Church, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Security and the Middle East, A proposal to the President of the United 
States by twenty distinguished Americans. New York, Ballantine 
Books, 169 pp. 


Twenty distinguished gentlemen, including three bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, have joined in proposals submitted to 
the President and now published for the information of the public, 
dealing with the problems created by the situation in the Middle East. 

Their text is that forty million Arabs, living in what they de- 
scribe as virtual peonage, are a challenge to the self-respect of the 
free world; that they constitute a threat to security; and that to arm 
their governments now could plunge the region into chaos because arms 
will be used by the Arab governments in one of two ways, either intern- 
ally against their own people to suppress rebellion against starvation 
or externally against Israel to divert the Arab people from the real 
source of their anguish which is their incredible poverty. 

The proposals are: A Regional Resources Development Board 
with an international fund to plan and develop water, land and mineral 
resources; no military subventions; invocation of the United Nations 
to bring Israel and the Arabs together to negotiate a permanent peace ; 
Solution of the Arab refugee problem by resettlement in unoccupied 
Arab territory, Israel making a fair contribution to a $300,000,000 fund 
for this purpose, thus recognizing the possession by Israel of land 
formerly Arabian. 

The proposals are supported by statistical and descriptive data on 
the Middle East, ending with the conclusion that the democratic world 
cannot afford to endanger Israel or the suffering people of the Arab 
world, and can build its security firmly only when it has mobilized its 
resources to secure peace and the development of the region for the 


benefit of its peoples. 
JACKSON A. DYKMAN. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Foreign Policy Analysis. By Feliks Gross, with a preface by Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr. Pp. 174 and Index. (Philosophical Library, New York, 
1954, $3.75). 


A sane argument for the necessity of analyzing the international 
situation of any given moment, forecasting future international trends, 
and devising the policies most likely to safeguard the future of this 
country and of democratic ideals. 


~ 
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Cogent instances from the recent past show that what has occurred 
could have been forecast, at least in its general direction, by the ac- 
cumulation of observable facts and the deduction of inferences from 
them. Methods of analysis are described in detail with appropriate 
warnings against hasty conclusions, and emphasis upon the importance 
of flexibility of method. 

Acknowledgement of the complexity of the task is balanced by as- 
surance that scientific methods are nevertheless applicable in this field, if 
the basis of research is sufficiently broad and the procedures used sound. 
The general conclusion might be said to be: forecast or fall. Con- 
temporary writings on the subject are cited and appraised. A timely 
and important book. 


SPENCER ERVIN. 


Bala-Cynwyd P. O. 
Pennsylvania. 
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A Best Seller! 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


in the AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By CANON GEORGE E. DeMILLE, M.A. 


Author of “A History of the Diocese of Albany, 1704-1923” 
and “The Episcopal Church Since 1900” 


“The Christian Century,” the leading Protestant journal, 
has this to say about the book: 


se MORE fair-minded and judicious history of this very con- 


troversial question could not be written. The author 
recognizes that parties exist in his Church, and have existed 
since its organization in early days of the republic . . . Mr. 
DeMille, himself a high churchman, one infers, ascribes high 
value to the influence of the ‘evangelical’ element, but judges 
that the revival of the Church from its low estate after the Revo- 
lution and its development in numbers and morale are chiefly 
due to the Catholic element. He gives lively—and by no means 
hagiographic—pictures of such leaders as Seabury, Hobart, 
Doane, Whittingham and John Henry Hopkins. Taking the 
whole record into account—the growth of ritualism, the stress 
upon the ‘Catholic’ concept, the rise of Episcopal monastic in- 
stitutions, and all the rest—it does not appear to the author, or 
to this reviewer, that the ‘Catholic movement’ is a Romeward 

movement or likely to become one.” 


A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of 
the Standard Work on the Subject.__....$3.00 


Chapter X, “Liberal Catholicism,” is entirely new. Here you will find 
poacteane appraisals of such recent intellectual leaders of the Church as 
lughell E. W. Fosbroke, Burton Scott Easton, Francis J. Hall, and the con- 

tributors to the book, Liberal Catholicism and the Modern World. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 
Of the review in the April 1955 Number of 


“The American Historical Review” 
concerning 


The Anglican Church 
In New Jersey 


By NELSON R. BurR 


Professor Donald L. Kemmerer, of the University 
of Illinois, who writes the review (pp. 695-96), 
states: 


“CERTAINLY few, if any, states or churches have as 
complete a guide to their religious beginnings. The 

style is very readable too. This is a definitive work in its 
area and a model of historical craftsmanship.” 


Publication No. 40 
Cloth Bound, Per Copy, $10 
Pages, xvi, 768 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


PHILADELPHIA 4 


From 79 to 1,103 Members 
in Nineteen Years! 


N 1936, The Church Historical Society had but 79 
members. In 1955 it has 1,103 members—a net 
increase of 1,024 members, or 1,296 per cent. 


UR membership is widely distributed among all orders of the Church— 
bishops, priests, laymen and laywomen. During 1954 alone, the net 
increase was 202 members, 


F this steadily increasing number find it worth while to belong to the 


Society, 
Why Not YOU? 


HE dues remain what they were in 1936—$2 per year. If interested, 


address 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce STrReet PHILADELPHIA 4, Pa, 


THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A MINIATURE HIsTorRY 


By WALTER H. STOWE The Copy, 25c 
Historiographer of the Church 


“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 
to America and the world.”’—Dr. BE. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 SpruCE STREET 
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Seabury books that will influence 
the future 


The Care of All the Churches 


THE BACKGROUND, WORK, AND OPPORTUNITY OF THE _ 
AMERICAN EPISCOPATE | 


By THE RT. REV. LEWIS BLISS WHITTEMORE, D. D. 
Retired Bishop of Western Michigan 


WRITTEN to meet the need for a clear, inside view of the American 

Cpiscopate, this is a fascinating — of the bishop’s duties and 
responsibilitics—his life as a leader, scholar and administrator, Here, 
too, is a candid, penetrating critique of the future of the House of 
The needs it could supply, the issues it should resolve. Controver- 
sial, forward-looking—this book will promote wide discussion of the com- 
ing strategy of the church. $3.00 


For All Sorts and Conditions 


| By CORWIN C. ROACH 
Dean of Bexley Hall, Kenyon College | 


WHAT can and should prayer mean to you? Here is a searching an- 
ewer in a book of many uses: inspiration, information, fascinating 

facts, and good reading, Dean Roach discusses the history and character 

of the Prayer Book with special emphasis on the five divisions of Morni 

and Evening Prayer. He shows how the Prayer Book fills the needs of 

“all sorts and conditions of men” in a book often touched with 

and full of pithy comments and brief but apt quotations, $3.25 


The Hope of the Gospel 


By JAMES SUTHERLAND THOMSON, D. D. 
Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, McGill University 


RELATED to the now-familiar theme of the Second Assembly of the — 
World Council of Churches in Evanston, this is a wpe analysis of 
the factors in the individual, in new ideologies, in the world, that 
istian hope today. Here are brilliant discussions of Kierkegaard, 
Marxism, and kindred ideologies. This biblical, theological, and »lo- 
study convinces the that life givi hope the 
uture is to be found, as it was in the past, in the Ohrletian gospel Repre- 
sentative of the theolegical revival in Canada, this book has a rare vitali 
and freshness of thought. $2. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT | 
| > 


Three Steps 


to reduced expenses 
and aid to clergy pensions 


The Charch Life Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy 
lay officials and workers of the Church, and 
their immediate families. A variety of policies 
to meet your individual needs, Write our Pro- 
gramming Service. 


_2 The Church Fire Insurance Corporation 


The only — that restricts its opera- 
tions to Episcopal properties—that offers a 
wide variety of policies (including fire, wind- 
storm, vale il ,b , fine arts) for up to 
20% less cost—that let’s you pay premiums 
quarterly, without interest. 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer and the Hymnal, and other 
books, including the popular Prayer Book 
Studies series. e books are of fine quality, 
the prices surprisingly low. As with ‘all the 
“Church” companies, profits accrue to the 
Church Pension Fund. 


affiliated with 
the Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 
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